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The alternate edition of this popular anthology has been 
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LITERATURE IN THIS GLOBAL WAR 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


Looking at the most recent list of best- 
sellers, I find that, of twenty-three non- 
fiction books included, fifteen deal direct- 
ly with the war and four others presum- 
ably owe their popularity to it. On the 
other hand, twelve of nineteen novels 
listed, including the six at the top, have 
nothing at all to do with the war. This 
suggests that readers turn to eyewitness 
reports for information about the war, 
while seeking in fiction an escape from 
that topic. Yet several war novels have 
been popular, so that one cannot assume 
an incurable prejudice, and it may be that 
few of the novels written about the war 
have deserved popularity. 

Literature, as everyone knows, cannot 
be expected to flourish in wartime. For 
one thing, many authors are in the armed 
forces or in government offices. More im- 
portant, war will not stand still long 
enough for an author to take a good look 
at it. Perhaps only Evelyn Waugh, hav- 
ing abandoned a novel because the theme 
was already outdated, would have given 
the unfinished work to the public, but 
Mr. Waugh’s immodest fragment stands 
as a memorial to a host of manuscripts in 
wastebaskets and desk drawers. You 
have only to think how many times your 
own views on this war have abruptly 
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changed in order to realize the difficulty, 
the almost insurmountable difficulty, of 
making creative use of events such as 
those we are living through. 

Yet the task is not quite impossible. 
Not only have some moderately good 
books been written about the war; the 
comparable and related period of crisis 
that preceded the overt struggle between 
the Allied and the Axis nations has given 
themes to authors as close to major 
achievement as any we have. I am think- 
ing particularly of Malraux, Silone, and 
Koestler. The war in China that is the 
theme of Man’s Fate and the war in 
Spain that is the theme of Man’s Hope 
were phases of the struggle that now 
goes on. So was and is the resistance of 
the Italian peasants to fascism that is the 
theme of Silone’s Fontamara and, in part, 
of Bread and Wine and The Seed beneaih 
the Snow. As for Koestler, whose 
Scum of the Earth seems to me the finest 
account we have of the fall of France, 
just as his Dialogue with Death is one of 
the most revealing documents to come 
out of the Spanish civil war, his one novel 
of contemporary life, Darkness at Noon, 
though it deals with the Moscow trials, 
is a penetrating analysis of the values at 
stake in the revolution we are going 
through. I cannot take the space to say 
why I admire so intensely the work of 
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Malraux, Silone, and Koestler or to 
speculate on the factors in their success, 
but their novels must be mentioned, if 
only as a standard by which other novels 
of crisis can be measured. 

I would mention one other novel that 
goes back of September, 1939—Ernest 
Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
So far, Hemingway’s work has been a 
major influence on the novelists of the 
war. Itis, as a matter of fact, his novel of 
the other war, A Farewell to Arms, that is 
most frequently imitated, but there are 
constant echoes of everything we think of 
as peculiar to Hemingway’s attitude and 
style. As for his latest novel, judged by 
itself, one can now say certain things: 
that his method of stylizing the dialogue 
was too good to be spoiled by careless- 
ness; that the love story is characteristi- 
cally made to carry too great a burden of 
intensity; that the novel does not ulti- 
mately escape, as certainly it was in- 
tended to, from Hemingway’s twin pre- 
occupations, almost obsessions—loneli- 
ness and death. And yet in innumerable 
scenes, especially but not exclusively 
those of military action, Hemingway 
shows himself a wonderful observer and a 
highly disciplined craftsman. If he does 
not quite reach the level of Malraux and 
Silone and Koestler, he leaves the imita- 
tors ludicrously far below him. 

In the novels that have been written 
about the war as it has developed since 
the invasion of Poland, we shall, as I 
have already intimated, find nothing 
equal to the books just named. But there 
is a diverse and not uninteresting litera- 
ture. There are novels of England be- 
fore and during the “Blitz,”’ novels of 
Dunkirk, novels of the underground 
movements in half-a-dozen conquered 
countries, novels of some of the many 
fighting fronts. There are autobiographi- 
cal novels, psychological novels, and 
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many thrillers. At the very least they 
give us some insight into what men are 
thinking and feeling, and at their best 
they provide a glimpse of the role the 
novelist’s imagination will some day 
play in interpreting for us the incalcu- 
lably revolutionary events that are part 
of our destiny. 


Jan Struther’s Mrs. Miniver—aided 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club and later 
by a moving picture that borrowed from 
the book only its title, some characters, 
and a few situations—was the first of the 
war novels to be popular in this country. 
More nearly a collection of light essays 
than a novel, Mrs. Miniver has an almost 
unanalyzable charm. The subtle, sur- 
prising alertness of the author and the 
precision of her writing have much to do 
with it, but there is something else that 
has to be called “tone.” Mrs. Miniver 
seems so sure of herself and yet so human- 
ly weak, so bright and knowing and yet 
so tender with trivial things, that one ac- 
cepts and likes her and the author, with 
whom she is inevitably identified. Al- 
though the book ends in September, 1939, 
its record of the two preceding years is 
nevertheless part of war history, and per- 
haps one reason why it was so popular 
back in 1940, when the United States was 
in its turn taking the road to war, is its 
assurance that life does go on. 

Life goes on and, if one can believe the 
account in Angela Thirkell’s Marling 
Hall, is surprisingly little changed. Other 
novelists suggest that she may be right as 
far as the upper classes are concerned, 
but they do not relish the fact as she 
does. Even Jan Struther, for all of her 
emphasis on normalcy in the midst of 
crisis, predicts change. “I can think of a 
hundred ways already,” Mrs. Miniver 
says in the letter that ends the book, ‘“‘in 
which the war has ‘brought us to our 
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senses.’ But it ought not to need a war 
to make a nation paint its kerbstones 
white, carry rear-lamps on its bicycles, 
and give all its slum children a holiday in 
the country.” Other writers, notably 
J. B. Priestley in Black-Out in Gretley, 
of which I shall have more to say later, 
suggest that even better than a holiday 
in the country for slum children would be 
the abolition of the slums. The same 
idea appears in James Ronald’s Old 
Soldiers Never Die. Says General Church, 
who has had his eyes opened by a group 
of evacuees: “‘When this war is over you 
will find a great change in the conditions 
England’s underdogs will put up with. 
The underdogs themselves will see to 
that, if no one else does; but there will be 
plenty of us to help them.”’ James Ron- 
ald has, to be sure, written a kind of fairy 
story, and Miss Thirkell’s snobbish wit is 
a good antidote to his sentimentality, but 
it is not a pleasant quality nonetheless. 
Even Evelyn Waugh, whose satire in 
Put Out More Flags is always thin and 
sometimes pointless, holds no brief for 
the status quo. 

How acute dissatisfaction with the 
existing order can be, many Americans 
are now learning from Mr. Priestley’s 
thriller, but they could have learned the 
same lesson—and doubtless many of 
them did—from Eric Knight’s This 
above All, deservedly one of the most 
popular war novels. The love story no 
doubt played a major part in the winning 
of that popularity, and it is a good love 
story, always a little reminiscent of 
Hemingway but never without freshness 
and authenticity. But there is also the 
description of the fighting in France, 
brilliantly rendered through the conver- 
sations of the hero and his companion. 
And, finally, there is the conflict created 
by the hero’s determination not to fight 
again. Mr. Knight did not quite have 


the courage to solve the problem he 
raised; he let a bomb solve it for him; but 
no one who has read The Happy Land 
can suppose that he was not in deadly 
earnest in his indictment of oppression 
in Great Britain. He seems to have felt 
that there was no reason why the op- 
pressed should fight and die for the sys- 
tem that exploited them, but he also felt 
that, reason or not, he was going to fight. 
“T admire conscientious objectors as long 
as they are conscientious about it,” he 
wrote his publishers just before his death, 
“and I admire soldiers. The only ones I 
never admire are the ones who fight with 
their mouths and say: ‘Kill one for me.’ 
Each man with desire for bloodshedding 
should do his own shedding.” 

The description of Dunkirk in This 
above All recalls the brilliant—and first- 
hand—account of the evacuation in The 
Sun Shall Greet Them, but in other re- 
spects David Rame’s novel is sadly in- 
ferior. More nearly comparable is James 
Aldridge’s Signed with Their Honour, a 
story of airmen in the campaign in 
Greece. Mr. Aldridge’s love story, how- 
ever, far more completely and annoying- 
ly than the love story in This above All, 
comes out of A Farewell to Arms. This is 
doubly unfortunate, for Helen Stangou, 
its heroine, is potentially a better charac- 
ter than most of Hemingway’s women. 
The descriptions of air fighting, on the 
other hand, are superb. This book, too, 
is filled with distrust of the British upper 
class, but what one remembers is the 
war in the air—the intricate and seem- 
ingly impossible maneuvering and the 
intimate association with death. And 
Mr. Aldridge comes close, closer than 
anyone else has come as yet, to taking 
the reader inside the minds of the incredi- 
ble young men who do these incredible 
deeds. 

Mr. Knight, though an Englishman 
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by birth, spent a great part of his life in 
America, and James Aldridge is a young 
Australian war correspondent. The one 
bright new talent to appear in England 
itself during the war, as far as I can make 
out, is Alun Lewis. Most of the stories 
in The Last Inspection are about soldiers 
—but soldiers on leave, in barracks, on 
routine assignments. Carefully observed, 
admirably constructed, always thrusting 
below the surface, they are impressive 
in themselves, and they give a picture of 
England that, disturbing as it is at the 
moment, brings confidence in the future. 
“They are, if you like, studies of a ‘hang- 
over,” Mr. Lewis writes. “Death in 
battle, death on a large scale, and all the 
attendant finalities and terrors—these 
are outside. They are the bread and 
water of our comrades overseas; we have 
the cakes and ale. The only deaths in 
these stories are from air raids and acci- 
dents; the main motif is the rootless life 
of soldiers having no enemy, and always, 
somehow, under a shadow.” That shad- 
ow is perceptible in all the more consider- 
able novels that have been written about 
England and Englishmen in this war. 
His delineation of it suggests that Mr. 
Lewis, if he survives, may be one of the 
important writers of the forties and 
fifties. 


The largest single group of war novels 
is made up of those that deal with under- 
ground resistance to fascism. The hero- 
ism of the underground movements ap- 
peals to everyone, and the greater role of 
the individual in their battles is likely to 
seem attractive to a novelist in these 
days of mass warfare. Yet none of the 
novels of the underground is wholly suc- 
cessful, and some of them are stark and 
startling failures. Sometimes the author 
is flat and journalistic, as Istvan James 
is in Sergeant Nikola. Sometimes, in try- 


ing to get beneath the surface, he loses 
himself and his reader in a tangle of sym- 
bols, as Ralph Bates does in The Undis- 
coverables. Some novels are vague and 
therefore unconvincing; others are over- 
loaded with facts. There are, in short, 
many roads to failure. 

Even before the war, much had been 
written about the underground move- 
ment in Fascist Germany, and recently 
we have had Anna Seghers’ The Seventh 
Cross, a novel about a concentration 
camp. Miss Seghers writes well about 
the fugitive prisoners and even better, I 
think, about the ordinary citizens with 
whom they come in contact. This is a 
study in the apathy of masses and the 
boldness of individuals, going deeper 
than the excitement of its necessarily 
melodramatic incidents. Joseph Free- 
man’s Never Call Retreat is also, in large 
measure, a novel of the concentration 
camps, but here, even more strikingly 
than in The Seventh Cross, the cruelty of 
the oppressors and the heroism of the 
victims are subordinated to the philo- 
sophical themes that are Mr. Freeman’s 
first concern. Never Call Retreat is, in- 
deed, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
novel of ideas and, despite some heavi- 
ness in the treatment, a singularly inter- 
esting one. 

The most-discussed novel of the fight 
against the invaders is, of course, John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. Though 
the fury of James Thurber, who found 
Mr. Steinbeck’s Nazis too gentle, seems 
disproportionate, it is true that the little 
novel has, quite unintentionally, some- 
thing of the air of a fable. Thurber may 
be right in saying that the book is dan- 
gerous because it makes the victory over 
fascism seem too easy, but the more im- 
portant objection is that it never for a 
moment leads the reader to feel what he 
would feel if his own country were in- 
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vaded. Everything seems remote, sharp, 
and clear, like distant mountains on a 
good day but very far off. 

No one will ever accuse Erskine Cald- 
well of making his Nazis seem overgentle 
or of sparing his readers the sight of 
blood. In All Night Long nothing hap- 
pens but Nazi atrocities and guerrilla 
slaughters, with the Nazis biting the dust 
as monotonously as Indians do in an old 
Buffalo Bill dime novel. All Night Long 
is rather like the old dime novels in other 
ways too, for it is written in clichés and 
slogans, and the characters go through 
their sanguinary gestures with the in- 
human rigidity of mechanical toys It is, 
I surmise, the barest, least convincing 
novel that a really talented writer has 
ever put into print. 

Several refugee novelists have written 
about the underground movements, and, 
even if they have not actually taken part 
in the struggle, they achieve an accuracy 
in the portrayal of background difficult 
for a Steinbeck or a Caldwell. Yet their 
novels are marred by comparable faults. 
Ernst Lothar’s Beneath Another Sun is 
credible enough and rather interesting 
as long as he is describing the forced 
evacuation of the South Tyrol, but his 
account of underground conspiracy in 
Czechoslovakia is confused and ulti- 
mately unbelievable. Both more dramat- 
ic and more convincing is Stefan Heym’s 
Hostages, which seeks to go deeper than 
the mechanics of plot and counterplot 
and is in some measure successful. It is, 
indeed, a moving book to read, but, as 
one realizes on second thought, so sche- 
matized that it has only two dimen- 
sions. 

The truth is that the underground 
struggle is not so well suited to fiction as 
it appears to be, for an author is handi- 
capped either by lack of knowledge or by 
the overwhelming character of the knowl- 
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edge if he happens to have it. That is 
why Frederic Prokosch, a serious crafts- 
man, has so sharply limited himself in 
The Conspirators. Writing of Lisbon, a 
city he knows well, and strictly barring 
from his novel all the larger political con- 
siderations and all the technical details of 
conspiracy except those essential to his 
plot, he concentrates upon the emotions 
of a murderer and the morality of his 
deed. With a fine gift for the evocation 
of a setting, with a compassable theme, 
and with a patient skill in the construc- 
tion of his story, Prokosch achieves a 
novel comparable—though at a distance 
—to the work of Koestler and Malraux. 
His subject is man’s desire to belong to 
the world of men and his alienation from 
that world, and his climax is the hero’s 
ambiguous success. (“By a single brutal 
act I have cut myself from the life of 
men; yet in this very act, I have united 
myself to humanity.”’) Treating such a 
theme, Prokosch creates human beings 
and achieves an effect that is moving in 
itself, without reference to headlines. 


But if The Conspirators is more than 
melodrama, it is melodrama, and most of 
the other novels of the underground are 
melodrama and nothing else. This is in- 
evitable. As Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 
says in Memo to a Firing Squad, “This 
thing that people in Lisbon and in the 
rest of Europe were living was not life. I 
do not envy the writing boys and girls 
who are trying to put it down on paper. 
Not the least of the Nazi crimes is that 
they have steeped a continent in second- 
rate melodrama. A camarilla of lit’ry 
critics should have shot Hitler in 1933.” 
Mr. Brennan is quite right. Note, for ex- 
ample, what happened to so adroit a writ- 
er as Somerset Maugham when he tried 
to turn England’s war experiences to the 
purposes of the slick fiction he so often 
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and so unscrupulously perpetrates. Mr. 
Maugham put everything into The Hour 
before the Dawn—everything, I mean, ex- 
cept a literary conscience. There is a 
German spy, a conscientious objector, an 
escape from France after Dunkirk, and 
an air raid, to say nothing of a collection 
of landed gentry, some evacuees, and a 
triangle. Mr. Maugham, I think, was try- 
ing to do a streamlined version of This 
above All, but he ended up with stark and 
often ludicrous melodrama. It is no won- 
der that many talented authors have 
tried to write thrillers and nothing more. 
From Rogue Male and Escape to Tunnel 
from Calais and The Gaunt Woman, some 
of the cleverest writing of the war has 
gone into avowed melodrama. 

To a critic the interesting thing is that 
so many of these thrillers are, with equal 
frankness, pieces of propaganda. At first, 
of course, the propaganda was purely 
anti-Hitler, and the effect of a book like 
Escape—which appeared in September of 
1939—may have been great. Later, as 
there was less need of convincing Ameri- 
can readers of Hitler’s nefariousness, 
other purposes played a part. In Above 
Suspicion, for instance, Helen MacInnes, 
an Englishwoman living in America, 
made an adroit plea for Anglo-American 
understanding. 

More recently, authors have taken to 
discussing in their thrillers the ultimate 
issues of the war and the peace to come. 
Mr. Brennan has aimed Memo to a Firing 
Squad against those who would treat a 
defeated Germany mercifully and also 
against those who would like to establish 
a world government at the end of the war. 
As full of spleen as a Pegler column, the 
book—again like Pegler’s writings—is 
deadly serious and hopelessly confused. 
J. B. Priestley’s Black-Out in Gretley is 
considerably clearer and, from my point 
of view, considerably more enlightened in 


its tendency. Here, in the midst of a 
slightly tepid spy story, is the outright 
demand for a better social order after the 
war that we have found more timidly 
stated in other British novels. As for 
Mark Saxton’s The Year of August, which 
is a kind of American counterpart of 
Black-Out in Greiley, it suffers from too 
great ambition; but the analysis of the 
dangers of an American fascism is inter- 
esting, and much of the writing is excel- 
lent. Melodrama of a starker and less up- 
to-date variety is the method of the 
pseudonymous Robert Standish in The 
Three Bamboos, a fictionalized account of 
the rise of the House of Mitsui and a 
general attack upon the character of the 
Japanese ruling class. What all these 
books have in common is their undis- 
guised seriousness of purpose. 


If one looks at the American scene, the 
surprising thing is not that only a few 
American authors have written about the 
war but that there have been a few. I 
have mentioned Steinbeck, Caldwell, and 
Prokosch, and then there is Upton Sin- 
clair, whose guide to modern history is 
down to the year 1937 and has almost 
reached its three-thousandth page. There 
is also Pearl Buck, whose Dragon Seed is 
one of the more substantial novels the 
war has produced. Miss Buck’s writing 
about China is not like Steinbeck’s writ- 
ing about Norway or Caldwell’s writing 
about Russia, for China has always been 
her theme. Because she knows China and 
knows how to make China real to Ameri- 
cans, and because her simple narrative 
method and her quasi-biblical style are 
suited to her theme of courage and terror, 
she makes us believe both in Japanese 
atrocities and in Chinese resistance. Not 
only is her account of conquered China 
more convincing than any of the ac- 
counts of conquered Europe; the events 
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she describes often seem less remote from 
us than Mrs. Miniver’s week ends. 

As for America’s part in the war, it is a 
little too early for authors to have written 
about that, though I understand that 
Saroyan does something with the impact 
of the war in The Human Comedy. There 
is, however, a serious novel about Amer- 
ica’s approach to war, and it is, surpris- 
ingly, the work of a popular and as a rule 
not very serious novelist, Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Doubly burdened by Mr. Wil- 
liams’ slick-paper formulas and his tre- 
mendous concern with documentation, 
Time of Peace is nothing the future is 
likely to treasure, but it has its usefulness 
as social history. Here one finds a clear 
and dependable record of what conserva- 
tive, upper-middle-class Americans were 
saying and thinking in the decade before 
Pearl Harbor. Here are the verbal bat- 
tles of the isolationists and intervention- 
ists, the wild words of the Roosevelt- 
haters, the lamentations of the benefi- 
ciaries of capitalism. And here, most sur- 
prisingly of all, is the record of one man’s 
conversion, for in the end Mark Worth, 
Mr. Williams’ alter ego, arrives at a faith 
in the common man and his century. 

If there have been few novels of Amer- 
ica at war, there have been many eye- 
witness accounts, several of which have 
rather more claim to be regarded as liter- 
ature than some of the novels I have 
mentioned. Sometimes, in fact, when the 
name of novel is justified merely by some 
disguising of names and places, the dis- 
tinction between fiction and nonfiction is 
obscure. When, however, we have some- 
thing like Ensign Howard Hunt’s East of 
Farewell, we can readily see the role of the 
imagination even in an autobiographical 
novel. Although the account of convoy 


duty obviously comes directly from the 
author’s experience, his sketches of vari- 
ous officers and crew members are intend- 
ed to give the account a dimension his 
own story would not have had by itself. 
Unfortunately, the firsthand narrative is 
conspicuously better than the other parts 
of the book, but Ensign Hunt had the 
right idea. Other authors, in spite of all 
handicaps, will make the same attempt, 
and some of them will succeed. 

But, of course, much of the writing has 
got to wait until the war is over, as most 
of the better writing about the last war 
waited. In Battle for the Solomons Ira 
Wolfert writes: 

Going on the ship was like going on the train, 
except there was nobody to say good-bye to. 
There was no singing or laughing, just the busi- 
nesslike clop-clop of G.I. shoes clumping up the 
gangplank, and, when the ship let go of its 
lines, it gave a sallow little hoot, a kind of hoot- 
in-hell thing, and went slopping and splashing 
out into the stream and that was all there was 
to it. This is a story that is going to be the 
first chapter of half the novels of the next 
twenty-five years, but that’s all there was to it. 


There is something rather appealing and 
rather startling in that, in its suggestion 
that this is one of the least romantic and 
one of the most mysterious of wars, and 
in its prediction about the novels. They 
will have a lot to say, those men who are 
being carried to the far parts of the Pacif- 
ic, to Africa, to Alaska, to Iceland, to 
the British Isles, and some of them will 
find ways to say it. They will tell of 
their strange experiences, and we will 
understand then the phrases we use now 
—global war, mechanized war, total war. 
And whether they will write in bitterness 
or in hope depends rather on the charac- 
ter of the peace than on the nature of the 
war. 
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A FURTHER STUDY IN THE CHARACTERIZATION AND 
MOTIVATION OF IAGO 


THOMAS D. BOWMAN’ 


Two generalizations concerning Shake- 
speare’s Iago have long been popularly 
accepted: (1) that he is the quintessence 
of villainy in English literature and (2) 
that he is the one character in Othello 
who cannot be completely accepted as 
having his counterpart in human nature. 
To many readers his plottings are with- 
out sufficient motivation, and his mas- 
tery of intrigue and ability to prey upon 
the temperaments of others skilful be- 
yond human capability. Consequently, 
this group is inclined to maintain that 
Iago is an exaggeration, a fiend without 
analogy in human record, one who 
should rightfully wear the legendary 
cloven hoof. The purpose of this paper is 
to interpret several neglected or com- 
pletely overlooked assertions of Iago and 
thereby add weight to the point of view 
that Iago’s motivation and powers of in-_ 
tellect are com nsible and convinc- 
ing. By stressing the neglected rather 
than the larger and generally known is- 
sues of Iago’s action, the writer hopes to 
suggest theories that have not been pre- 
viously advanced. 

An infrequently noticed feature of 
Othello is the dramatic purpose of Iago’s 
indulgence in obscene metaphor in the 
opening scene. Three times in badgering 
Brabantio he makes the transports of the 
eloped lovers analogous to those of ani- 
mals in lustful disport.? No doubt his 
first impulse upon hearing of the elope- 
ment is to incite a duel between Bra- 


* Assistant professor of English literature, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


? Cf. I, i, 88-89, 111-12, 116-19. 


bantio and Othello, in which the latter 
might lose his life and certainly his com- 
mission and reputation. Hence, to inten- 
sify Brabantio’s rage into active hos- 
tility, Iago wilfully interprets the elope- 
ment in as gross an aspect as possible. 

Iago fails in his initial attempt because 
of Othello’s placid temper. The general 
takes grievous offense at neither Rode- 
rigo’s scurvy and provoking terms 
against his honor’ nor Brabantio’s in- 
temperate accusations of witchcraft and 
seduction.* On two occasions during the 
apprehension of Othello, Iago, hoping to 
incite his general into open hostilities, is 
the leader in sword-brandishing, both 
when the searching party puts in an ap- 
pearance’ and when Brabantio places 
Othello under arrest.° These actions are 
not only a deluding show of loyalty, com- 
ing as they do on the heels of Cassio’s ap- 
pointment to the lieutenancy, but also an 
attempt to gain safe and quick revenge 
at the outset. 

Iago’s habitual manner of speech re- 
veals a profane and hard-bitten cynic, 
one to whom love is but physical gratifi- 
cation, a bond between man and the 
beast. He has known little but the life of 
field and barrack, his manners have not 
improved with his military position, he 
has spent his existence among the coarse 
and foul, and he has become more than 
tainted. But his successful rival is as ur- 
bane as he is crude, as genteel as he is bad 
mannered. Cassio can associate in circles 
denied Iago, for he had aided Othello in 

3 Cf. I, ii, 6. 5 Cf. I, ii, 58. 

«Cf. I, ii, 59-61. Cf. I, ii, 81-84. 
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winning a senator’s daughter’ and had 
received the lieutenancy on the strength 
of his general’s gratitude and obligation. 
The victory of the one and the defeat of 
the other had been determined by social 
and cultural differences. An ordinary 
man would have acquired a sense of in- 
feriority from this disparity, but Iago is 
not of average stamp. Rather his rebuffs 
make it necessary to prove his intellectual 
superiority to himself by controlling the 
destinies of those who had slighted him. 
This must be done, regardless of all 
moral standards, else Iago will not be 
able to tolerate his own nature.*He must 
consider himself supreme in his own ele- 
ment. This supremacy does not have to 
be acknowledged by others, but must at 
least be Iago’s secret conviction justified 
by actualities. He does not relish the ap- 
probation of others, for Othello’s reiter- 
ated “‘honest Iago”’ gives rise to inward 
sneers,* but rather he demands the ap- 
probation of self. Moreover, he is above 
self-delusion. He is not the failure who 
licks his wounds while whining about 
earthly injustice; he is too intellectually 
honest to give himself credit for superior- 
ity unless it be actively expressed and 
brought to successful conclusions. 

This tempestuous desire to assert his 
intellectual superiority is aggravated by 
Othello’s repeated condescension because 
of social superiority. The latter had su- 
perciliously dismissed Iago’s three influ- 
ential interceders;’ his frequent praise of 
Iago’s trustworthiness bears in its shaft 
the hauteur and patronization of the 
smug employer (can it be that Othello 
considers Iago a composite of middle- 
class industry, obsequiousness, and mod- 
est ambition?) ; and his lofty conception 


7 Cf. ITI, iii, 94-100. 
§ Cf. II, i, 202-4. 
9 Cf. I, i, 9-18. 


of love induces the scorn customary to a 
man of the earth earthy."° 

Cassio’s receiving the lieutenancy is 
the direct outgrowth of Othello’s sense of 
class differences. For the purpose of clar- 
ifying motivation, Shakespeare at the 
outset takes pains to show us that injus- 
tice has been done. For no other reason 
would Shakespeare have given so de- 
tailed an account of Cassio’s soldierly de- 
ficiencies™ before Iago is more than in- 
troduced or Othello and Desdemona 
even on the stage. Through Iago we find 
that Cassio had fought battles only in 
theory, that mere prattle is all his sol- 
diership, and that he knows no more 
about military tactics than an old maid 
or politician, whereas Iago had repeated- 
ly exhibited his valor and tactical skill on 
many battlefields. Are we to believe 
Iago’s version of Cassio? There is one 
reason why we should: Shakespeare 
would hardly have made his audience’s 
first conception of an important char- 
acter a misconception. Consequently, 
when Iago says of the bestowed lieu- 
tenancy 


and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price; I am worth no worse a place,” 


it is our duty as a responsive audience to 
believe him, to sense the injustice of the 
situation, and later on to consider Iago’s 
machinations as the thoroughly plausible 
scheming of a malignant human being. 
Nor should our awareness of injustice in- 
duce sympathy for Iago or detract from 
our essential compassion for Othello. 


' The giving of preferment by letter and 


affection and not by old gradation is too 
universal a fault. Othello pardonably be- 

0 Added evidence of Othello’s consciousness of 
superiority is his pride in heritage in I, ii, 20~22, 
or his false modesty utilized asa foil to his eloquence 
in I, iii, 81-89. 


™ Cf. I, i, 18-33. 


12 Cf. I, i, 10-11. 
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lieves higher offices must be graced by 
men whose habitual speech and manners 
are a credit to the profession. Those 
without the refinements of his own set, 
although worthy of praise for their enter- 
prise, are to be restricted to lower offices 
suitable to their dispositions. 

The primary motive for Iago’s asser- 
tions to Othello in front of the Sagittary 
is, as before suggested, to inflame Othello 
into open hostility toward Brabantio. A 
secondary motive is to ingratiate himself 
further into Othello’s trust. Although he 
eminently succeeds in the latter, he fails 
in the former. His account of Roderigo’s 
slander brings about no change in Othel- 
lo’s habitual even temper; his prophesy- 
ing loss of position through Brabantio’s 
influence and ill will incurs only a smugly 
placid justification of the marriage be- 
cause of rank, character, and sincere af- 
fection. Natural imperturbability pre- 
vents Othello from turning fire-eater. 
He counters the overwrought Braban- 
tio’s drawn sword only with some gently 
ironic comments on the unseemliness of 
aged dignitaries engaging in street brawl- 
ing, chides Iago for being too willing to 
defend his honor belligerently, placidly 
accedes to being taken into custody on 
the unreasonable charge of seduction— 
and Iago’s hopes for swordplay go 
aglimmering. Othello’s composure here 
causes Iago to underestimate the vio- 
lence of Othello’s rage once it is nurtured 
by prolonged suspicion and jealousy. It 
makes Iago confident that, no matter 
how gravely he might slander Desde- 
mona, Othello would not destroy her. In 
other words, Iago is too deficient a reader 
of character to be an extra-human vil- 
lain. He is blind to its inconsistencies 
and contradictions. He fails to see that 
the rage of a habitually wrathful man 
diffuses its power but that of a customar- 
ily imperturbable man has the force of 


carefully nurtured reserves suddenly and 
completely expended. One must remem- 
ber that Iago’s plan of revenge is but 
two-edged at the outset. Social and pro- 
fessional disgrace for Cassio and the tor- 
ment of the doting cuckold for Othello 
are the initial intentions, not Desde- 
mona’s destruction. Had he anticipated 
Othello’s hidden furies here, he might 
also have anticipated Emilia’s exposure 


and his own sel 
A situation in the same scene whose 


significance we believe has never before 
been commented upon is Cassio’s first 
greeting Iago with “‘ancient” rather than 
his proper name."? That one word sug- 
gests a wealth of supercilious condescen- 
sion, tawdry reveling in triumph and 
superior position, petty gloating. Al- 
though Iago replies with a gross and 
jocular metaphor, the comprehension 
and enjoyment of which are denied the 
genteel Cassio, we can rest assured its 
significance is not lost. It is by no means 
the least of Iago’s incentives toward 
proving his intellectual superiority 
through devious villainy. 

A question that has long puzzled the 
author is whether Iago ever nurtured the 
intention of associating Desdemona’s 
name with Roderigo’s in scandal. Such a 
notion would make more plausible his 
desire to have Roderigo accompany the 
force to Cyprus. Be that as it may, he 
discards his choice for a happier one: 
Cassio. Roderigo is too oafish to stir up 
suspicion in normally unsuspecting hus- 
bands; he had already been rejected with 
apparent vehemence;"‘ he is not, like 
Cassio, “‘a proper man, fram’d to make 
women false’’;*5 nor has he, like Cassio, a 
suspect reputation in barrack circles as a 
lady-killer. No doubt Cassio’s well-dis- 


13 Cf. I, ii, 49; see also II, i, 97. 
™ Cf. I, i, 96-98. *s Cf. I, iii, 398, 404. 
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cussed affair with Bianca played its part 
in nurturing suspicion in Othello later 
on. However, Iago chooses Cassio as his 
instrument of suspicion primarily be- 
cause he bears Cassio ill will and Rode- 
rigo only contempt. When we bear in 
mind that Iago suspects that both Cassio 
and Othello had cuckolded him, that he 
had more grievous cause for vengeance 
than being beleed and calmed in his 
worldly ambitions,” we tend to regard 
him more as an unusually malignant and 
harmful member of the human kingdom 
than as a personification of the powers of 
darkness. 

Moreover, Iago does not have the in- 
fallibility of incarnate evil. He makes 
unprofitable as well as profitable deci- 
sions in furthering his aims. If any neg- 
lected passage in the play throws light on 
Iago’s human deficiency as a strategist, 
it is his characterization of Emilia imme- 
diately following Cassio’s jocular justifi- 
cation of his kiss of greeting: 

Sir, would she give you so much of her lips 


As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You’d have enough.*7 


Or, again, 


Mary, before your ladyship, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking.” 


These passages are no doubt uttered with 
cynical levity, yet they signify Iago’s 
awareness of his wife’s garrulousness. In 
fact, to have and to speak a thought are 
concomitant procedures with the woman. 
And yet later Iago makes Emilia an ac- 
cessory to his appropriating the handker- 
chief, that crowning piece of circumstan- 
tial evidence of Desdemona’s guilt! He 
places his safety in his wife’s silence, 
never doubting that in a conflict of loyal- 
ties to husband and mistress, to evil and 


6 Cf. I, iii, 392-96; II, i, 314-16. 
17 Cf. II, i, 101-3. 18 Cf. II, i, 106-9. 


good, Emilia would choose the former. 
To make such a grievous error in strate- 
gy, to disregard his knowledge of the 
character of those he handles, to substi- 
tute reckless self-confidence for caution, 
these absolve Iago from the charge of in- 
human diabolism. A demi-devil would 
not have been so erring. 

Iago’s generalized comments on wom- 
an’? following his exposition of Emi- 
lia reveal contempt for the conventional 
idealization of womanhood. Laden with 
a hard, brutal, yet humorous cynicism, 
Iago accuses women of being models of 
deportment in their parlors but wildcats 
in their kitchens, of making amorous dal- 
liance their true business in life without 
honestly admitting it, of being good for 
nothing more important than childbear- 
ing and barmaiding. Some critics have 
objected to the length of this extravagant 
word-play as a needlessly long halt in the 
dramatic action. Certainly suspense can- 
not justify it, for Othello’s deliverance 
from the tempest had been previously 
substantiated in the audience’s minds,?° 
nor is it at all necessary to an under- 
standing of Iago’s character or actions. 
Its dramatic reason for being lies in Cas- 
sio’s justification to Desdemona of Iago’s 
cynicism that closes the discourse before 
Othello’s entrance: 


He speaks home, madam. You may relish 
him more in the soldier than in the scholar." 


One must note again the conscious su- 
periority of tone, the very evident at- 
tempt to make Iago feel like an outsider. 
He says what he really believes, but his 
opinions are the fruits of associating only 
with soldierly rabble! Excuse him, Des- 
demona, for he is not one of us! In other 
words, Shakespeare has used Iago’s 
wearying and apparently needless dis- 


19 Cf. II, i, 109-61. 
2° Cf. II, i, 94-06. 


Cf. II, i, 166-67. 
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quisition on women as motivation for 
another of Cassio’s demonstrations of 
superiority and, more important, for 
Iago’s hatred toward this somewhat 
precious and doll-like soldier. To lose a 
well-deserved job is galling enough, but 
then to be patronized by the incompe- 
tent possessor is intolerable to any man of 
spirit. 

Nothing in Desdemona’s conduct here 
could incur Iago’s ill will. She is free 
from any sense of social superiority, she 
is amused rather than appalled at his 
hard-bitten view of human nature 
(Othello’s escape from the storm and im- 
pending arrival would make her careless 
of insult), she refrains from getting on 
her dignity, and perhaps she secretly 
agrees that the romantic conception of 
womanhood needs some leavening of 
cynicism. No doubt Desdemona believes 
honest Iago’s bark is worse than his bite; 
that he is still young enough not to have 
outgrown youth’s pretense of worldly ex- 
perience and sophistication.” No situa- 
tion in the play better suggests Desde- 
mona’s blindness to Iago’s contempt for 
all moral issues. To her a hypercritical 
attitude toward his fellow-man, a pre- 
tense of crass sophistication, and gruff 
morose embarrassment when confronted 
with his betters are the extent of his 
evils. In fact, Iago bears Desdemona no 
especial ill will. She is but a necessary 
agent in higher issues. The following so- 
liloquy of Iago’s has on occasion been 
taken as a previous spurning of ad- 
vances, hence ill will: 

Now, I do love her too; 
Not out of absolute lust, though peradventure 
I stand accountant for as great a sin, 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 


For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat; ... 


2 Cf. I, iii, 312-13. 
#3 Cf. II, ii, 300-305. 


To read into this any intention of possess- 
ing Desdemona is highly fortuitous. 
Rather it is an admission of her moral in- 
corruptibility and the consequent fu- 
tility of reciprocal cuckoldry as a way of 
revenge upon Othello. 

One might ask, then, if the arch-cynic 
Iago is moved to sexual passivity by 
Desdemona’s purity and unapproach- 
ability, how can the love-sick Roderigo 
be so easily swayed into believing she has 
been faithless with Cassio? A few allu- 
sions to hand-holding and kiss-blowing, a 
few slanderous references to the unnatu- 
ral circumstances of the marriage, and 
Roderigo is as sex jealous of the supposed 
paramour as of the husband.** Roderigo, 
however, is not too easily duped. His 
love for Desdemona is as romantic as 
Iago’s is physiological. He shares with 
universal youth the eagerness to hear 
everything about his belle idéal; hence he 
hears Iago out. Romantic love and ideal- 
ization expose him to calumny, and the 
three elements logically enough engender 
suspicion and jealousy. The young lover 
stays to listen and ponders only to 
doubt; and it is Iago’s knowledge of this 
psychological truth that emboldens his 
tongue. He utilizes to the full every as- 
pect of the marriage that might make 
Desdemona seem the opposite to what 
she actually is. The brevity and manner 
of courtship as previously testified to by 
Othello at the senate meeting; the dif- 
ferences in race, color, age, and beauty; 
Cassio’s attractive appearance and noto- 
riety as a cavalier; Desdemona’s recent 
receptiveness to his pleasantries at 
Othello’s safe arrival—all are convinc- 
ingly interpreted as signifying Desde- 
mona’s wantonness of disposition. Yet is 
there not a further motive in all this than 
inducing Roderigo to become an accom- 
plice and shield in the discrediting of 


24 Cf. II, i, 223-77. 
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Cassio? Surely Iago is testing his evi- 
dence and intellectual influence on the 
weaker mind before applying them to the 
stronger. The disillusioning of Roderigo 
is Iago’s preliminary workout to the 
soul-destroying of Othello. 

Another element of the play little 
commented on is the brief conversation 
between Iago and Cassio that precedes 
the latter’s intoxication and loss of com- 
mission and reputation.?* No part more 
effectively contrasts Iago’s and Cassio’s 
opinions of the general’s wife. The lust- 
ful gloating of the one is answered by the 
idealization of the other. One sees her as 
a Jovian morsel possessed of unusual 
sexual stamina as well as attractiveness; 
the other, as a completely modest, deli- 
cate, and unapproachable lady. This in- 
terchange of disparate views is not in- 
serted to develop Iago’s true conception 
of Desdemona or to illustrate cultural 
differences. Rather it is Iago’s clever at- 
tempt to entrap Cassio into expressing a 
desire for intimate relations. A confiden- 
tial entering into the spirit of his friend’s 
conversation, an unguarded confession 
of mutual desire might be retailed to ad- 
vantage later on. And the fact that Cas- 
sio’s gentlemanly respect cannot be 
pierced by confidential camaraderie con- 
vinces Iago that slander alone must be 
his weapon. If Cassio has his camp fol- 
lowers, he has his demigoddesses too! 

If Iago is anywhere guilty of a too 
easily won victory, it is the ease with 
which he discredits Cassio as a soldier.” 
A man noted for his pride in military rep- 
utation and aware of his susceptibility to 
alcohol, Cassio needs no more tempta- 
tion to incapacitate himself for duty than 


a proclamation of revelry, a few impor- 


tunate topers, an unwillingness to seem 
like a dampener on the general merry- 


4s Cf. II, iii, 12-29. * Cf. II, iii, 29-249. 


making, and several drinking songs. 
Even in his drunken incoherenc’'es Cassio 
does not forget his superiority to his as- 
sociates: 


Cas.: For mine own part,—no offence to the 
general, nor any man of quality,—I hope to be 
saved. 

Iaco: And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas.: Ay, but, by your leave, not hefore me; 
the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient.?7 


Nor would he have forgotten it; but that 
same sense of superiority would have 
served as armor to Iago’s temptations. 
Had Cassio sat down, he would have be- 
come drunk; but it is doubtful whether 
he would have sat down. 

Moreover, Iago’s manner of building 
up willingness in Cassio to petition Des- 
demona reveals his ability to prey on the 
moral strength of others. Cassio needs no 
urging to refrain from petitioning Othel- 
lo, for refined sensitivity, shame, and 
pride prevent. Few situations are more 
rasping to one’s finer sensibilities than to 
beg from, or even to meet, an estranged 
friend of long standing. Yet Iago is 
clever enough to make the suggestion 
before he confronts Cassio with the pos- 
sibility of secret meetings with Desde- 
mona. He must not appear too eager to 
be the helpful go-between. The tickled 
trout is caught because “our general’s 
wife is now the general,””* and “she is of 
so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a dis- 
position, she holds it a vice in her good- 
ness not to do more than she is re- 
quested.’ Here no less than Othello’s 
love and Desdemona’s sensitivity to a 
friend’s unhappiness enmesh the three, 
for the more Desdemona’s compassion 
impels her to plead, the more easily will 
Iago convince Othello she is guilty. Still, 


27 Cf. II, iii, 109-13. 
8 Cf. II, iii, 320. 
Cf. II. iii, 326-28. 
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no overt manifestation of eagerness must 
be shown when the dupe falls: 
Cas.: You advise me well. 


Iaco: I protest, in the sincerity of love and 
honest kindness.3° 


In other words, this is no more than any 
man would do for a friend. Nor are Cas- 
sio’s desire to regain his reputation, his 
bashful unwillingness to confront his es- 
tranged friend, and Desdemona’s sensi- 
tivity Iago’s only tools in engineering the 
secret meetings. Emilia’s confidence in 
the innate integrity of her husband and 
her blindness to his perfidy involve her as 
influencer of Desdemona. She convinces 
Desdemona that wifely modesty does not 
necessarily make impossible a secret 
meeting with a single man.** Moreover, 
Othello’s duties devolving upon his re- 
cent appointment require frequent ab- 
sence from home. There are fortifica- 
tions and defenses to inspect. 

At the opening of the great temptation 
scene Othello, maneuvered back to his 
garden, is approaching Desdemona and 
Cassio. The latter, too sheepish to con- 
front his estranged friend, slinks off, al- 
though Desdemona urges him to “stay, 
and hear me speak.’’*3 Certainly the fate 
of the principals hinges on this unobtru- 
sive action. Had Cassio steeled himself 
to endure the embarrassment of the mo- 
ment, the motive for the meeting would 
have been firmly established and all later 
suspicion averted. Reconciliation would 
have taken place then and there, for 
undoubtedly Othello had punished Cas- 
sio only out of military policy: 

Cassio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine.*4 


The pride of both men insists that the 
other make the first step toward renewed 


3° Cf. II, iii, 332-34. 
3* Cf. II, iii, 389-90. 
3? Cf. III, ii, 1-6. 


33 Cf. ITI, iii, 31. 
34 Cf. II, iii, 248-409. 


friendship. And thus, ironically enough, 
Othello gets a chance to avert his doom: 
OTH. : Went he hence now? 
Des.: Yes, faith; so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with 
me, 
To suffer with him. Good love, call 
him back. 
Orn.: Not now, sweet Desdemona; some 
other time.35 


The first seed of suspicion is sown in 
Othello’s subconscious mind by Iago’s 
innuendo of guilt concerning Cassio’s 
stealing-away: “Ha! I like not that.’’5° 
This is uttered as an involuntary ejacula- 
tion, a spontaneous transmuting of sud- 
den thought into words, an unguarded 
expression regretted as soon as uttered. 
Iago’s evasiveness when asked for an 
explanation (‘‘Nothing, my lord; or if—I 
know not what’)? and his denial of 
Cassio’s identity when it was obvious to 
Othello’s view develop the feeling that 
this trustworthy servant is withholding 
an unpleasant truth out of loyalty and 
consideration. Certainly suspicion has 
not dawned, but it is obviously latent in 
the subconscious mind. 

But suspicion must not die aborning. 
Further goads must be immediately ap- 
plied so that the first seed will fructify 
into conscious suspicion and conviction. 
Following a brief conversation with Des- 
demona, wherein Othello sees only moral 
purity as represented by her outward 
beauty, Iago returns to comment on the 
strangeness of Cassio’s having aided 
Othello in his courtship. His ‘‘indeed’’** 
is replete with innuendo as if to say: 
“It’s strange that the man who helped 
you win her is helping himself now.”’ It 
is, then, with Othello’s reply 

Indeed! ay, indeed. Discern’st thou aught in 
that? Is he not honest?39 


38 Cf. ITI, iii, 51-55. 


36 Cf. III, iii, 35. 
37 Cf. III, iii, 36. 


38 Cf. ITI, iii, ror. 
39 Cf. ITI, iii, 102-3. 
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that the possibility of evil intent on Cas- 
sio’s part enters into Othello’s conscious- 
ness. Still hedging as if compassionately 
holding back a terrible secret, Iago re- 
fuses to give a direct opinion on Cassio’s 
honesty... He seems honest, but ‘men 
should be what they seem.”* Iago 
knows he must not state the possibility 
of guilty intention until Othello has con- 
ditioned his own mind to the idea 
through the proddings of indirection, 
evasion, and artifice. He refuses to utter 
his thoughts on the grounds that they 
are the inalienable private property of all 
men. He gives a fillip to Othello’s intense 
desire to know them by confessing that 
he is too cynical and therefore unreliable 
as judge and critic. And he goads Othel- 
lo’s inquisitiveness to an_ intolerable 
point by maintaining that frank expres- 
sion would destroy reputation and peace 
of mind. Only when Othello swears that 
proof alone can sway him to jealousy 
does Iago realize he can speak directly 
without danger to his standing. Then, 
shrewdly knowing open accusation would 
be too violent, and with the air of the “I 
tell this for your own good” gossip, he 
makes the suggestion that Desdemona 
warrants watching. He has no proof, but 
Venetian women are passionate and con- 
scienceless, and deception of father can 
easily be followed by deception of some- 
one equally close. And with Othello’s “I 
am bound to thee forever,’ the hus- 
band has given way to suspicion and is 
receptive to added evidence without the 
likelihood of ill will to the slanderer. 
Emboldened by his sway over an- 
other’s intellect, Iago audaciously sug- 
gests difference in color connotes unnat- 
uralness, a foul seeking after sexual nov- 
elty which, when satisfied, will gratify 


4° Cf. III, iii, 126. 
st Cf. ITI, iii, 213. 


itself “‘with her country forms.” Cer- 
tainly this statement reveals in a minor 
key Iago’s greatest intellectual weakness. 
He becomes overbold in the flush of vic- 
tory. Strong accusations at this point are 
likely to antagonize Othello and turn 
trust to distrust and hate. That Othello 
takes umbrage between the lines is im- 
plied in Iago’s “I do not in position speak 
distinctly of her.’’*3 This error in judg- 
ment has the same foundation as his 
more grievous one of using the handker- 
chief as concrete evidence of guilt. Both 
are inherent in his supreme self-confi- 
dence in making others think and act as 
he bids. He is indeed correct when he 
says that 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ,‘ 


but he considers their influence on the 
mind of a distraught husband and not on 
the conscience of a disillusioned wife ex- 
posed continually to the incorruptibility 
of a wrongly accused girl. He mistakenly 
believes his emotional sway over his wife 
will be as powerful as his intellectual 
sway over his friend. 

In the writer’s estimation misinter- 
pretation usually prevails concerning 
Iago’s relations to Othello during the 
mutual vow concluding the third scene of 
Act ITI. Iago’s tall tale of Cassio’s dream 
and acceptance of Desdemona’s handker- 
chief have by now turned Othello’s sus- 
picions into conviction of guilt. He de- 
poses to Iago the duty of killing Cassio 
within three days. Iago replies: 


My friend is dead; ’tis done at your request. 
But let her live.4 


Cf. ITI, iii, 235-38. 
43 Cf. III, iii, 234-35. 
44 Cf. ITI, iii, 322-24. 
45 Cf. IIT, iii, 473-74. 
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This assertion has been taken as signify- 
ing concern at the force of Othello’s pas- 
sion—that Iago had not contemplated 
Desdemona’s death and is now fearful 
that such will be the unforeseen eventu- 
ality of Othello’s outraged sense of hon- 
or. Rather the statement is Iago’s artful 
suggestion of murder. He cannot be so 
bold as to urge it, but he can suggest the 
possibility of its enactment and thus sow 
the idea by pleading against it. The “fair 
devil” in line 478 whose swift means of 
death are to be consummated is Cassio, 
not Desdemona. Othello needs more 
goads than a reminder of the unnatural 
circumstances of his marriage, the hear- 
say of an amorous dream and love token, 
and a sheepish secret conversation. Irrev- 
ocable decision to kill the thing he loves 
does not come to pass until Othello, mis- 
interpreting Cassio’s boasting of his 
amours with Bianca, comes to believe 
that Desdemona had been wantonly and 
repeatedly faithless and the undesired 
aggressor in the intrigue.*° Those who 
believe Othello had previously resolved 
on Desdemona’s death underestimate 
the magnitude of his conflict between 
love and hate and his resistance to Iago’s 
insidious evidence. He is no easy gull like 
Roderigo or middling dupe like Cassio. 
He must be confronted with a tremend- 
ous amount of apparently incontroverti- 
ble evidence before he will accede to kill- 
ing the thing he loves, the crowning proof 
of Iago’s intellectual superiority. The en- 
tire purpose of the Iago-Cassio conversa- 
tion concerning Bianca‘’ is to infuriate 
Othello into a murder that he had pre- 
viously hardly contemplated. 

Moreover, Desdemona’s death has too 
great a practical necessity for Iago to 
feel the slightest fastidiousness. He rea- 

4° Cf. IV, i, 191-92, for Othello’s first resolve to 
kill Desdemona. 

47 Cf. IV, i, 104-49. 


sons that her removal will nullify the 
possibility of disclosure. With her, Cas- 
sio, and Roderigo gone, who will live to 
testify? Only Emilia, whose potential in- 
fluence never seems to concern Iago. 

That Cassio lives to testify revolves 
around Iago’s inability to anticipate his 
wearing a common means of protection, 
a coat of chain mail.** Had not a stran- 
ger but a few nights previously unwar- 
rantedly assaulted Cassio in the dark- 
ness of the harbor? Would not an influ- 
ential outlander thereafter go forearmed, 
and a perfect villain be astute enough to 
anticipate the precaution? Roderigo can 
be dispatched without fear of punish- 
ment, for his assassination is an honor- 
able act in reprisal of an assault upon the 
governor; but the wounded Cassio must, 
in the presence of pedestrians, be treated 
with consideration. However, Iago does 
not lose his self-possession when con- 
fronted with this predicament. He re- 
turns to the scene in his nightshirt to kill 
Roderigo with impunity before he has 
the opportunity to talk. To divert sus- 
picion from himself, he, amazed as any 
present, mingles in the crowd, well realiz- 
ing that the common concept has it that 
the criminal does not return to the scene 
of his crime with such celerity. He is the 
most active agent in removing Cassio to 
a place of succor and, to the satisfaction 
of all, motivates the assault to rivals 
quarreling over a light of love. 

In the final scene Iago suffers defeat 
with stoical endurance. He realizes that 
whenever he has tried to influence the 
thought and conduct of others he has 
succeeded, that he is exposed because he 
had failed to detect a weakness in his 
own plan of attack, and that his errors 
were those of omission rather than com- 
mission. Had he seen the necessity of in- 
cluding Emilia in the sphere of his psy- 


# Cf. V, i, 24-26. 
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chological influence, and had he but 
hazarded the possibility of Cassio’s fore- 
arming himself against more street ruf- 
fians, the play would have stood for the 
inevitable supremacy of evil over good 
and been too monstrous to endure. 
Whenever he suspects an obstacle, Iago 
is successful, but because he fails to sus- 
pect all of them he goes down to defeat. 
Whether this limited success is sufficient 
to prove his intellectual superiority to 
himself is a debatable matter, but one 
suspects it afforded him solace in his 
well-deserved punishment. He is content 
to attempt no justification, defense, or 
explanation: 
Orn.: Will you, I pray, demand that demi- 
devil 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d my soul 
and body? 
Taco: Demand me nothing; what you know, 
you know. 


From this time forth I never will 
speak word.49 


49 Cf. V, ii, 301-4. 


He has told his audience more than his 
victims, and Shakespeare more than 
either. The mask conceals the real man 
to the end, but it is a man, not an extra- 
human creature, one imperfect in intel- 
lectual machination as well as moral and 
social disposition. Iago knows he has 
been far more successful than his wildest 
anticipations. He also knows that failure 
was inherent in his own deficiencies and 
therefore deserved. Whatever of praise 
or blame is to be levied, he must levy it 
upon himself. 

Moreover, Iago does little to impair 
one’s impression that revenge may be 
wicked but nevertheless natural. Com- 
mon humanity possessed of his suspi- 
cions and grievances would at least have 
contemplated his actions. Where he dif- 
fers most from the norm is not in dia- 
blerie, not in love of villainy for its own 
sake, but in the energy to actuate natu- 
ral impulses and the Machiavellian clev- 
erness to consummate most of them. 


PROPHETS OF MAN 


ELEANOR M. SICKELS' 


I 


Social consciousness, always present in 
American literature, has been so im- 
portant an element during the last thirty 
years as to give each decade its distinc- 
tive character. If we follow the easy 
method of attaching a conventional label 
to each arbitrary time division (always 
making mental allowance for overlap- 
ping), we may call the 1g10’s “‘crusad- 
ing,” the 1920’s “cynically realistic,” 
the 1930’s “dogmatically proletarian,” 
the 1940’s—‘realistically democratic’? 


* Member of the English department of Queens 
College. 


It is, of course, too early as yet to label 
the present decade; yet already it seems 
probable that the profound effort at re- 
evaluation of democratic theory which 
has accompanied our slow approach to, 
and eventual immersion in, total war 
marks the opening of a new phase. It is 
not my intention in this paper to present 
evidence for all the decade labels sug- 
gested, but for the first only. Yet, if the 
present trend really is, as I believe, away 
from dogma and toward an undogmatic 
belief in democracy, then the crusaders 
of the 1910’s should be especially in- 
teresting to us, and it should be especially 
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instructive to turn back from the early 
forties to the early twenties and con- 
template the social literature of the pre- 
ceding decade through the perspective of 
twenty years. 

The decade 1910-20 is of course 
dominated, for the historian, by the first 
World War. But the devastating reac- 
tion of cynical disillusionment that fol- 
lowed that war was a characteristic of 
the 1920’s, not of the war years them- 
selves, and was therefore just beginning 
to make itself felt at the close of our 
period: Main Street (1920), Three Sol- 
diers (1921), The Waste Land (1922). 
The decade before these has a tang of 
confident rebellion, generous indignation, 
high-hearted devotion. In 1912, on the 
political front, the movements of muck- 
raking and political reform that had been 
simmering all through the early years of 
the century boiled over in the Bull Moose 
excitement and the New Freedom; in 
the same presidential campaign Debs, 
running on the Socialist ticket, polled 
more than nine hundred thousand votes 
“without benefit of Woman Suffrage.” 
During the next few years the Socialist 
movement continued to grow in numbers 
and prestige: professors, novelists, poets, 
critics, artists, and even economists 
flocked to its standard; the press talked 
about the “Socialist Menace”; the 
Socialist Call became a daily; the Masses 
and the Liberator rallied Greenwich Vil- 
lage to the cause; the Rand School was 
founded; the Appeal to Reason was read 
all over the land; even such eminently 
respectable periodicals as Life and the 
Metropolitan Magazine flirted briefly 
with socialism. Then came the war, the 
Russian Revolution, and the Great 
Schism. Yet, even with the American 
Communists forming their own party, 
the Palmer red-scares in full blast, and 
Debs in a federal prison for opposing the 
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war, the Socialist party still polled a 
million votes in 1920. Meanwhile the 
I.W.W.’s, with their blithe ideological 
mixture of socialism and syndicalism and 
their rough-and-ready practical tactics, 
had risen to the height of their influence 
before the Palmer witch-hunts nearly 
overwhelmed them. All in all, it was a 
rousing decade for radicals, literary or 
otherwise. 

And it was, as I have said, full of hope, 
innocence, and undogmatic devotion. 
“Problem”’ novels like Herrick’s A Life 
for a Life (1910), Churchill’s The Inside 
of the Cup (1913), Poole’s The Harbor 
(1915), and Sinclair’s Jimmie Higgins 
(1919), or the ebullient social verse of 
Lindsay and Sandburg, came to have in 
the cynical twenties and the doctrinaire 
thirties a curiously naive flavor, just as 
the extravagant sophistication concern- 
ing sex that was a later-developing ele- 
ment in the same movement of rebellion 
came eventually to have a flavor of 
adolescent bravado. But, if it is true, as 
many signs indicate, that we are in the 
process of rediscovering castoff values 
and ideals, perhaps we can now consider 
this generously innocent literature with- 
out undue superciliousness. There is in 
it a refreshing quality of faith, a religious 
note (in the widest sense of the term “‘re- 
ligious”’), which prompted the choice of 
the adjective “crusading” to describe it. 

This attitude, not unnaturally, is 
most clearly discerned in the poets. And 
since the decade saw the exuberant 
flowering of the “American poetic ren- 
aissance’’—another event of 1912 was 
the founding of Poetry—there are plenty 
of poets and poetasters among whom to 
seek it out. 


Il 


With some of the socially minded 
poets, dedication to the service of the 
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people was only a practical application of 
the doctrines of Christianity. The evan- 
gelical quality of Vachel Lindsay’s 
liberalism is well known: he called the 
saloonkeepers ‘‘the foes of Christ’s 
eternal Church,’” described the rejoicing 
in heaven over General Booth’s arrival, 
and blew the bugles for “Foreign Mis- 
sions in Battle Array.” Helen Keller 
and Sara Cleghorn, both good Socialists, 
used orthodox church phraseology. The 
Christian pacifists spoke through such 
ministers of the gospel as Irwin St. John 
Tucker? or Robert Whitaker of the Uni- 
versal Fellowship Institute of Los Gatos, 
California, who distributed many copies 
of his verses as part of his effort to spread 
Christianity in the labor movement.‘ 

But, since it was a time of social and 
intellectual revolt, of wholesale question- 
ing of the social myths and established 
institutions of the expansive half-century 
since the Civil War, the poets more 
typically crusade rather against than for 
organized Christianity. Sometimes the 
attack is comparatively mild: 


Worshippers in smug forgetfullness 
Leave thee to hang and mock thee from their 
kneess 


Louis Untermeyer writes satirically 
about “Sunday” in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, during the great strike,° or 
Dana Burnet chides priests and savants 
for forgetting the lesson of Christ and the 


2 “King Arthur’s Men Have Come Again,” Gen- 
eral William booth Enters Heaven (1913). 


3 Poems of a Socialist Priest (1915), The Sangreal 
(1919), The Chosen Nation (1919). Mr. Tucker 
served sentence during the Armistice period for 
“conspiring to obstruct the draft.” 


4 My Country Is the World (n.d.) and various 
leaflets. 


5 Willard Wattles, ‘“‘They Have Not Lowered 
Him,” Lanterns in Gethsemane (1918). 


6 Challenge (1916). 


Magdalene,’ or Lola Ridge writes with 
ironic restraint: 


Spires of Grace Church, 

For you the workers of the world 
Travailed with the mountains... . 
Aborting their own dreams 

Till the dream of you arose— 
Beautiful, swaddled in stone— 
Scorning their hands.*® 


But such mild reproof sounds like 
sweetest praise when one has listened to 
the real rebels, the joyous mold-breakers, 
the nonchalant iconoclasts, of the Left. 
From them we learn that the church was 
rotten with greed, corruption, and super- 
stition, was the tool of the exploiter, the 
“clerical camouflage” of sanctimonious 
respectability to cover all the sins of the 
parasites of society. Upton Sinclair pours 
over it his choicest vitriol in The Profits 
of Religion (1919); Bishop William M. 
Brown grows hysterical over its iniquity 
in Communism and Christianism (1920). 
The theme echoes through the pages of 
Sinclair’s anthology of social protest, 
The Cry for Justice (1915), through the 
files of the Masses and the Liberator, 
through the various I.W.W. songbooks, 
Socialist Songs, even the Voice of Labor 
published by the Women’s Trade Union 
League. Masters and Sandburg were 
among the ecclesiastical idol-breakers, as 
were such lesser poets as Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, Alter Brody, James Oppen- 
heim, Arturo Giovannitti. 

“Priests,” says Oppenheim, “are in 
bad odor.’*® Churches, says C. E. S. 
Wood, are among the sheaves gathered 
by Degradation, are the gathering-places 
of idolaters, temples of the Vulture.*° 
Trinity Church in New York City, which 


7“Out of the Night,” Poems (1915). 

8 “Spires,” The Ghetto (1918). 

9**Priests,” Songs for the New Age (1914). 
10 The Poet in the Desert (1918), p. 46. 
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had been exposed along with Standard 
Oil and Tammany Hall in muckraking 
days,” is told sternly: “Prepare to meet 
thy God, thou Pharisee.”” To Alter 
Brody, Trinity—or was it some other 
wealthy church?—is a “gray-coated lep- 
rosy,” a “charnel-house,” a “‘urinal,’’ a 
place “putrid” with “decayed supersti- 
tion,’’ where “‘big-bellied Bishops... . 
empty themselves of their lies.’ To 
Arturo Giovannitti, unofficial poet lau- 
reate of the I1.W.W. movement, dis- 
illusioned former mission worker, mili- 
tantly class-conscious poet of the un- 
skilled laborer, the whole system and 
doctrine and mores represented by the 
church were anathema: 
All that you worship, fear, and trust 
I kick into the sewer’s maw 


And fling the shafts of my disgust 
Against your gospel and your law." 


Even the comparatively respectable 
Edgar Lee Masters strikes again and 
again the note of invective against the 
church: in Spoon River Anthology (1915) 
he presents the village church as an ad- 
junct of Thomas Rhodes, the financier; 
in Songs and Satires (1916) he wonders 
how 
protozoan things like hypocrites 


And parasitic things who make a food 
Of the mysteries of God for earthly power 


managed before they had Christ’s blood 
to trade upon;* in The Great Valley 
(1916) he speaks of “‘the insidious power 
of the churches” ;*° in Starved Rock (1919) 


'! There was continual trouble over the Trinity 
tenements, at one time issuing in a long legal battle 
to compel the church to obey the housing and health 
laws. See Ray Stannard Baker, **The Case against 
Trinity,” American Magazine, LX VIII (May, 1909), 
2-16. 

"Edwin D. Schoonmaker, ‘Trinity Church,” 
The Cry for Justice (1915). 

"3 “Grotesque,” Family Album (1918). 

4 “Proem,” Arrows in the Gale (1914). 

*s “All Life in a Life.” ** “Robert G. Ingersoll.” 


he caricatures the “Christian States- 
man” who uses the old religion as a politi- 
cal asset; and in Domesday Book (1920) 
the whole drive of the testimony is 
toward an indictment of the entire sys- 
tem of belief and ethics fostered by the 
churches. 

Especially severe, in the war and post- 
war years, was the indictment of the 
church for calling down the blessing of 
Jesus on the war—for the Left was al- 
most solidly against American participa- 
tion in the first World War. Probably no 
song in the I.W.W. songbooks so stirred 
the ire of church people as John Ken- 
drick’s parody of ‘‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers”’: 

God above is calling you to rob and rape and 
kill, 
All your acts are sanctified by the Lamb on high; 


If you love the Holy Ghost, go murder, pray, 
and die. 


Alter Brody added a psalm to the 

psalter : 

Praise ye the Lord with the bayonet and the 
bullet— 


Praise Him with the scattering of shrapnel, 
praise Him with the throwing of hand- 


C. E. S. Wood has the Devil twisting his 
tail into a prayer-book and intoning 


“Jesus who was slain, spin the bullets 
Hot upon their errand to be cooled in flesh. 


The anti-war Masses and Liberator echo 
and re-echo the theme. 

Nor was corruption all that was wrong 
with Christianity: our idol-breakers 
made much of the theme of religion as 
the “opiate of the people.” 


Work and pray, live on hay, 
You’ll get pie in the sky when you die 


sang the Wobblies, to the scandal of all 
respectable folk. And their poet laureate, 


17 “Psalm CLI,” op. cit. Op. cit., p. 106. 
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on a somewhat higher level of literature, 
assures the dying bum that the masters 
threaten him with hell only to keep him 
in subjection, desiring to retain their 
power over him even beyond the grave.*® 
It was because he preached this doctrine 
of “pie in the sky’”’ so brashly and so 
effectively to so many of the under- 
privileged that Billy Sunday was so 
hated and despised by the Leftist poets. 
For a forceful tirade against him in very 
free verse see Sandburg’s “To a Con- 
temporary Bunkshooter.’”° 


Now much of “To a Contemporary 
Bunkshooter’’ is taken up with proving 
to Billy Sunday that he has completely 
misunderstood Jesus; and the care with 
which the idol-breakers habitually dif- 
ferentiated, as here, between the Chris- 
tian church and its founder may be taken 
as an indication of an essentially religious 
—even, in the widest sense, Christian— 
spirit. What most of them were doing, 
indeed, was claiming Jesus of Nazareth 
as their own. They did not want him as 
a god-man to save their souls by some 
mysterious atonement: 


I want ng Jesus Christ to think 
That he could ever die for me, 


as Giovannitti put it.* But they were 
busy reinterpreting the old story in 
modern terms, making Jesus into a very 
human and appealing proletarian hero. 
As for modern perversions of Jesus’ 
teaching, they were inclined to blame 
Paul for most of them: 


And after him there was a man named Paul 
Who almost spoiled it all. 


Arturo Giovannitti, “The Bum,” op. cit. 
2° Chicago Poems (1916). 
41 “Proem,”’ op. cit. 


22 Edgar Lee Masters, “‘All Life in a Life,” Songs 
and Satires (1916). 
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Many poets, from the comparatively 
orthodox to the most heterodox, tried 
their hands at humanizing the life-story 
of Jesus. They were fascinated by the 
mystery of his birth: if the legend of the 
virgin birth was to be rejected, was he 
the son of Joseph and Mary, or of Mary 
and some unknown lover? Willard Wat- 
tles, more orthodox than some others, 
presents all three possibilities.** An an- 
onymous writer in the Masses (1916) 
chose the last explanation and produced 
a tender and appealing ‘“‘Ballad of Joseph 
the Nazarene,” later reprinted in pam- 
phlet form with a Preface, called “A 
Sermon on Reverence,” by Max East- 
man: 

The biggest man in creation? 

It was Joseph the Nazarene. 

Joe, the Yiddisher carpenter stiff, 

The husband of Heaven’s Queen! 

Joe whot was smitten o’ Mary, 

Joe that was game as grit, 


When she came weepin’ back to his arms, 
A-needin’ a father for IT! 


There are a few scattered poems of the 
almost unrecorded years of childhood. 
Masters thought Jesus was a strange, 
hardy, wayward child, “a little cold, a 
little queer.’’*4 Sandburg tells us: 

The young child, Christ, is straight and wise, 
And asks questions of the old men, questions 
Found under running water for all children.’s 


In the years of maturity, we are told of 
Jesus’ spiritual battling in the wilder- 
ness,”® of his need of friendship,’ his 
reverence for the Magdalene,” his love 
(perhaps) for Martha’s sister Mary.” 


23 “Gabriel,” “He Speaks in Threes,” “Ere 
Joseph Came To Build,” op. cit. 

24 “All Life in a Life,” Songs and Satires (1916). 

5 “Child,” op. cit. 

26W. Wattles, Wilderness,” op. cit. 

27 “John,” ibid. 

#8 Alter Brody, “By the Window,” op. cit. The 
theme of the Magdalene is a favorite. 

29 W. Wattles, ““Martha” and “Mary,” op. cit. 
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And when, like so many other poets and 
dreamers, he suffered a martyr’s death, 
“He hated to die, being but thirty- 
three,’’*° and “‘if the story is straight it 
was real blood ran from His hands and 
the nailholes, and it was real blood 
spurted in red drops where the spear of 
the Roman soldier rammed in between 
the ribs of this Jesus of Nazareth.’’* 
Not only was Jesus a human being, he 
was a proletarian—as, indeed, he must 
have been, according to the record—and 
an agitator at that. According to Mas- 
ter’s account in “‘All Life in a Life’’: 


He said some extravagant things 

And planted a few stings 

Under the rich man’s hide. 

And one of the sensational newspapers 

Gave him a line or two for cutting capers 

In front of the Palace of Justice and the Church, 
But all the first grade people took the other side 
Of the street. 


He went his way, Masters continues, 
among “laborers, carpenters, seamen, 
and some loose women”’ until the civic 
federation, the bar association, and the 
public efficiency league were so fright- 
ened at the following he was gathering 
that—because 


his words were dim 
With blasphemy, sedition, at the rim 


—they put him to death. Sandburg, too, 
in “To a Contemporary Bunkshooter,”’ 
assures Billy Sunday that “the bankers 
and lawyers of Jerusalem got their 
sluggers and murderers to go after Jesus 
just because Jesus wouldn’t play their 
game.”’ Similarly, C. E. S. Wood tells us 
that Jesus was an agitator, a “‘perverter 
of the people,” a “stirrer up of discon- 


se EF. L. Masters, “All Life in a Life,” Songs and 
Satires (1916). 


Carl Sandburg, a Contemporary Bunk- 
shooter,” op. cit. 


tent.”’»* And Sara Cleghorn was certain 

where Jesus stood in the class struggle: 
Thanks to Saint Matthew, who had been 
At mass meetings in Palestine, 


We know what side was spoken for 
When Comrade Jesus had the floor.33 


Thus they claimed as one of themselves 
the “carpenter’s son, with his saw and 
hod,”’4 whose tomb had been stolen by 
“infidel hordes that believe not in 
Man.’’3s 
That last phrase is revealing: it is the 

infidels who ‘‘believe not in Man’’; be- 
lief in Man is focal with these writers and 
gives their work that religious tone of 
which I have spoken. Jesus, therefore, 
reclaimed from the theologians, becomes 
one (perhaps the greatest) in the long 
line of heroes and martyrs of the little 
people. Sharing the legend with him are 
Buddha, Krishna, Zoroaster—*‘‘conver- 
sion names’’*°—and in our own times 
such hero-martyrs as Lincoln and Debs. 
Night mourns, says Clement Wood, 

For Jesus dead, and his clean words 

Wounded almost to death. ... 

For gentle Lincoln dead, 

And all day’s shining sons 

Hunched forward frozenly, 

Each on his lone cross... . . 37 


The little volume called Debs and the 
Poets (1920), an anthology of tributes 
to the veteran Socialist and trade-union- 
ist still serving sentence in Atlanta 
Prison for ‘‘obstructing the draft,”’ is full 
of the idea that the beloved imprisoned 


32 “T)ebs Has Visitors,” Debs and the Poets, ed. 
by Ruth La Prade (1920). 
33 “Comrade Jesus,” Portraits and Protests (1917). 


34 Francis Adams, ‘“To the Christians,” Cry for 
Justice (1915). 

3s Elizabeth Waddell, “Crusaders,” Cry for 
Justice (1915). 

36 James Oppenheim, ‘‘East and West,” War and 
Laughter (1916). 


37 “Black Night,” The Earth Turns South (1919). 
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leader is of the glorious line of prophets 
and martyred saviors. Witter Bynner’s 
moving Foreword hails the symbolism of 
Debs’s prison numbers: 
Numbers lifted among stars 
To acclaim and hail 


Another heart behind the bars, 
Another God in jail... .. 


And from seeing the Christ-symbol in 
Debs and other labor martyrs it was only 
a step to seeing it in all the lowly and 
oppressed : 


Jesus in an Illinois barn early this morning, the 
baby Jesus .... in flannels... .. 38 


IV 


Both the attack on the church because 
of its antisocial influence and the glorifi- 
cation of Jesus as a proletarian hero 
point to the essential quality of the re- 
ligious attitude shown by these poets— 
a tendency to glorify, even deify, Man. 
This was by no means, of course, a new 
idea. But professional philosophers and 
theologians have usually emphasized the 
divine spark in the individual primarily 
in its relation to the Cosmos, or the Over- 
soul, or a personal God or gods. Here the 
emphasis is shifted; the relation to the 
whole or to the supernatural is, indeed, 
usually ignored or denied. The Deity 
becomes the human race itself, straining 
toward an evolutionary future perfection. 
Even this conception is not wholly new: 
witness Swinburne and Whitman. But in 
the decade of the 1910’s it is amazingly 
widespread and articulate. In particular, 
the conception emerges with astonishing 
clearness from a reading of the generous 
and expansive verse of the socially con- 
scious poets of the so-called ‘American 
renaissance.” 

Not that there is no mention by these 
writers of God-in-the-Universe as more 


38 C. Sandburg, “Christmas Day 1917,” Smoke 
and Steel (1920). 


or less distinct from God-in-Man. At the 
theological—not necessarily the social— 
Right there are several who seem sure 
enough of an all-wise Creator-God. To 
Angela Morgan, a poet fervidly social in 
her outlook, all nature seems one beauti- 
ful expression of Deity;3® to Florence 
Kiper Frank dawn brings assurance of 
the presence of the Great Comrade;*° to 
Amelia Josephine Burr, Dana Burnet, 
Harriet Monroe, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Margaret Widdemer, as to Edwin 
Markham before them, all social evil 
seems an affront to the Creator for which 
man is wholly responsible. There are 
remnants, too, of the Victorian trouble 
and confusion. Such questionings are in- 
sistent not only in Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, who can scarcely be called 
socially minded, but also in Edgar Lee 
Masters: they are voiced in such deso- 
late poems as “Supplication” in Songs 
and Satires (1916), and ‘“The Room of 
Mirrors,” “Botanical Gardens,” and 
“Neanderthal” in Toward the Gulf (1918). 
But characteristically these writers are 
untroubled agnostics. They may play 
with casual notions about creation: 
Florence Kiper Frank may call God “‘a 
bold Adventurer” who is ‘“‘“making moons 
and suns,’’** or Louis Untermeyer speak 
of God’s “vast and droll experiments” 
when he was “young and blithe and 
whimsical” ;* but, when they are serious 
about God-the-Creator, it is to declare 
the whole matter a mystery. Untermeyer 
himself says it is easy enough to believe 


39 See especially the volume Hail, Man (1919), 
section called ‘“‘Symbols.” 


4° “Dawn in the Hills,” The Jew to Jesus (1915). 
41 “The Mother,” ibid. 


# “The Youth of God,” op. cit. There is a good 
deal of this disposition to treat God with ironic 
and paradoxically reverent familiarity in John 
Crowe Ransom’s Poems about God (1919), which, 
however, are not notably socially conscious. 
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in the open fields, but as to the filthy 
city—‘For this, Oh God, my silence— 
and my doubt.’’*? To James Oppenheim 
nothing is sure but mystery.“ 

What really interests these writers is 
not this mystery of God-in-the-Universe 
but the more immediate mystery of God- 
in-Man. “Cease your tiresome debating 
about God,” Clement Wood admonishes 
us‘ and then goes on to bid us seek in- 
stead the image of God in the stream of 
humanity passing along the road. From 
Right to Left of the group the insistence 
is the same. Amelia Josephine Burr tells 
us that nothing is immortal “but the 
God in men’’;# Angela Morgan narrates 
a dream in which God reminds her that 
he can do nothing without his people, 
who also are God yet know it not;*7 
Witter Bynner contemplates rows of 
paupers’ graves with “God’s name 
written there—John Doe,” or asks, “If 
there is God—am I not he?’ And 
Edgar Lee Masters concludes that 


The human spirit is God, no doubt, 
Is flesh made the word. 


It is the extension of the Christ-symbol 
to all mankind as noted at the close of 
the third section above; it is also partially 
analogous to an exaltation to first place 
of the concept of the third person of the 
Christian Trinity. 

The ethical implications of the doc- 
trine are clearly two: the obligation to 
do away with social injustice to the end 


43 “Mockery,” Sec. III of ‘The Heretic,” op. cit. 

“4 “Sciences, Philosophies, Religions,” War and 
Laughter (1916). 

4s “God in the Road,” op. cit. 

46 Walter Scott: Dryburgh,” In Deep Places 
(1914). 

47 “God Prays,” Forward March (1918). 

4 “God’s Acre” and “Behold the Man,” Green- 
stone Poems (1917). 

# ‘Song of the Human Spirit” in “Canticles of 
the Race,” Toward the Gulf (1918). 


that all men may realize their godhead, 
and the obligation fully to develop one’s 
own personality, thus making one’s in- 
dividual contribution toward setting free 
the imprisoned God. Clement Wood, in 
the passage quoted above on discovery of 
God in passers-by on the road, concludes 
by deciding: 

I shall help build Him a house to live in, 

And He shall help me with mine. 


C. E. S. Wood and James Oppenheim 
tend to approach the problem from the 
personal angle. Wood asserts, “I, myself, 
am God and a maker of gods,” and adds 
that he must be himself or “prevent God- 
birth’; he must wrest his godhead from 
Nature, “interpreting to her the God 
which is to be.’”’° Note the evolutionary 
conception: “the God which is to be.” 
Even so Oppenheim also: 

A Future-God is mine: 

He is my child, in whose consummate maturity 


I shall stand as his child. 
He calls: I follow.s* 


It is to the service of this emerging 
evolutionary God-in-Man that the poets 
are dedicated. 

Dedication to the service of this Fu- 
ture-God leaves little room for worrying 
over personal salvation in any theological 
sense. There is some untroubled specula- 
tion over the possibility of personal im- 
mortality, but none of the Victorians’ 
agonized wrestling with the question. 
Masters, in fact, points out that “mar- 
tyrs trading martyrdom for heaven’ do 
not compare very well with an unbeliever 
like Robert Ingersoll, 

for whom the weal of the race, 

And the cause of humanity here and now were 


enough 
To give life meaning and death as well... .. 52 


8° The Poet in the Desert (1918), pp. 8c--81. 
st “The New God,” War and Laughter (1916). 
52 “Robert G. Ingersoll,” The Great Valley (1916). 
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Most of these poets are content to 


step from the boards still valorous, still proud, 
(Hope for a halo, courage for a shroud)s3 


or to contemplate sinking again to the 
“cool moist loam’’ out of which they have 
been lifted ‘‘a 


I shall not see what comes— 

My scattering body and scattering soul 
Will travel unguessed ways. 

Never again assembling as one. ... . ss 


Yet in the far future shall come ‘‘a flower- 
ing stupendous and unrealizable’’®* to 
which each of us must make what con- 
tribution he can, 


And like fine Gods, accepting life’s intent, 
Will, when our time comes, our own descent.s? 


For it is in this way that the “mounting 
sea” of humanity arises on the “infinite 
impulse”’ of the dead.5* The immortality, 
then, is racial, not individual; the Future- 
God is the evolving spirit of humanity. 
Clearly this attitude has the essentials 

of a religious faith, and a generous one 
too. And there is a quality of freshness 
and enthusiasm in the verse which ac- 
cords with its spirit. It is youthful and 
defiant, recklessly casual in technique, 
blithely audacious in idea: 

We are breaking up the moulds 

With a rattle and a clatter, 


Wielding hammers at strongholds, 
Laughing as the fragments scatter, 


53 W. P. Lawson, “‘A Voice,” Masses, September, 
1916. 


s4C. Sandburg, “Loam,” Cornhuskers (1918). 
Cf. Clement Wood’s “dusty immortality” in “O 
Dear Brown Lands,” Sec. VIII of ““By-Roads,” The 
Earth Turns South (1919). 

ss “Forest of Men” in “A Star Comes Singing,” 

56 ““The Crystal Life,” ibid. 

57 J. Oppenheim, “Sonnet V,” War and Laughter 
(1916). 

58 J. Oppenheim, “Creation,” The Book of Self 
(1917). 


sang Hortense Flexner. But with all 
their laughing, all their smiting, she goes 
on, 


we spare 
One small mould—two feet, two hands, 


And a round head hot with hair! 

This the mould that scars and brands 

With its flaw what world we dare! 

This the mould, 

The ancient mould, 

That yields and bends and cracks—but stands!59 


And to the service of Man, to the 
shaping of his future godhead, these 
writers brought real and unselfish devo- 
tion. Says Amelia Josephine Burr: 


Under those unborn feet our dust shall sing 
When o’er our failure perfect shall they pass.® 


Carl Sandburg sounds the challenge: 


I come with: 
salt and bread 
a terrible job of work 
and tireless war; 
Come and have now: 


hunger 
danger 
and hate. 


For, if we would serve the coming of the 
“scarlet-robed, flame-winged, storm- 
haired Bride of the Future for whose 
nuptials a greater altar fire shall be built 
than that of the volcanoes,’ we must 
learn (in a paraphrase of the words of 
Jesus) that whoever finds Life must learn 
“to slay self in order to win self” until 
such time as “there is no joy but giv- 
ing.’°’ The “‘world whirls upwards” only 
through struggle.** And when the Fu- 


59 “Breaking the Moulds,” Clouds and Cobble- 
stones (1920). 

60 “Battle Song of Failure,” The Roadside Fire 
(1912). 

$t “Choices,” Chicago Poems (1916). 

6 A. Giovannitti, “The Praise of Spring,” op. cit. 

63 J. Oppenheim, “Creation,” The Book of Self 
(1917). 

64Clement Wood, “To Any Revolutionist,” 
Glad of Earth (1917). 
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ture comes softly in the night to knock at 
your door, calling for “your life.... 
your service, your agonies of toiling,” 
and promising only death, you must rise 
quietly and follow him. This is the re- 
ligion of man, and the poets we have been 
considering are its prophets. 

The vision of the future to which these 
prophets were dedicated faded in the 
bitter light of the disillusioned cynicism 
of the twenties, when even those who had 
believed that victory in the war would 
“make the world safe for democracy”’ 
learned painfully that no real victory had 
been won. When, in the thirties, the 


$s J. Oppenheim, “The Future,” War and Laugh- 
ter (1916). 


vision began to rise again, the bitter 
light was still upon it: the colors were 
violent, the outlines harsh; Man was 
Economic Man, fiercely proletarian. 
Then the world war broke out again, and 
the socially conscious poets, like other 
men, continuing their bitter education 
in reality, learned that cynicism leaves 
open the gate to the enemy and dogma- 
tism divides the defenders: so that there 
stirs to life a new and more sober faith, 
and once more men dedicate themselves 
to the vision of a better future. In this 
mood, surely, we may feel kinship with 
those earlier, less disillusioned seers of the 
vision—not with their unmeticulous 
technique or their easy panaceas, but 
with their democratic faith. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S CLAREL 


HENRY W. WELLS’ 


Criticism of American literature and 
especially of American verse enjoys a 
happily dynamic character. Our classics 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have undergone continual reinter- 
pretation. In keeping with this liberal 
spirit the present article discusses a book 
by a major author which is still little 
known; it holds that it should, in fact, be 
esteemed highly and that it should in any 
case be thoroughly re-examined and 
much more often read. 

Herman Melville’s long poem, Clarel, 
has a truly strange and remarkable his- 
tory. Just as Melville’s travels through 
the South Seas in the years 1841-44 be- 
got his sea stories in prose, so his travels 
in Palestine and the Levant in the years 
1856-57 begot this narrative and phil- 


? Department of English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, Columbia University. 


osophical poem. It was written at no 
great time after his return to the United 
States. Until 1876 the manuscript re- 
mained unprinted, when a bequest from 
Melville’s uncle, Peter Ganesvoort, 
financed its publication. It seems to have 
been published in virtual privacy. There 
were, as far as I can discover, no reviews 
and but one brief and perfunctory notice 
in a minor periodical. The author him- 
self shortly called in the edition; and, to 
conclude, for nearly fifty years the work 
remained hardly more known to the lit- 
erary world than if it had never been 
printed. During the renaissance of Mel- 
ville’s fame as a novelist Raymond 
Weaver, his first biographer, gave a brief 
but friendly account of this almost in- 
accessible book. Parrington in his monu- 
mental history of American thought 
quoted it extensively and approvingly. 
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But most writers on Melville have either 
remained silent or given it a somewhat 
cold shoulder. In 1924, in England, 
Clarel was republished for the first and 
thus far the last time, as a supplement to 
a limited edition of Melville’s collected 
works. The only serious analysis of the 
subtle thought of the poem appears in a 
German dissertation by K. L. Sunder- 
mann, published in 1937. It may be pre- 
sumed that most critics who have neg- 
lected to mention the book have never 
seen it; and one cannot be quite sure that 
all who have mentioned it slightingly 
have read it either. The two or three 
critics who have commented harshly up- 
on it as a specimen of literary art have 
shown themselves, I think, far too obtuse 
to appreciate its real meaning and power. 
Their failures are not unaccountable. 
Some of its superficial features which 
first strike the eye, as harshness in 
rhythm, syntax, and vocabulary, are 
unpleasant to conventional taste. More- 
over, the appreciation naturally evoked 
by the romantic Moby Dick is in many 
ways seriously different from that evoked 
by the austere poem. Accordingly, the 
lover of Melville approaching Clarel after 
warm delight in the South Sea tales is 
unlikely to be in the best mood to enjoy 
the poem. 

In subject matter Clarel may be de- 
scribed briefly as a combination of trave- 
logue and philosophical fantasy—a little 
like a conjunction of Childe Harold and 
In Memoriam. It presents the leading 
spiritual, social, and political ideas of the 
nineteenth century, with chief emphasis 
on the decline of established religions. 
Ideals new and old, liberal and reaction- 
ary, meet in somber and unresolved con- 
flict. Melville appears as a wide and 
scholarly reader and an acute thinker on 
the problems of his age—those problems 


which for the most part still remain trag- 
ically unsolved. 

The poem presents outwardly a for- 
midable appearance. It consists of more 
than six hundred pages, contained in two 
volumes. The prevailing verse form is 
the rhymed octosyllabic couplet, which 
serves as a point of departure for numer- 
ous minor variations and a few lyrical 
interludes. The whole falls into four 
parts, each in turn subdivided into well 
over a score of short sections once desig- 
nated by the author as cantos. 

Clarel depicts a dramatic adventure in 
mind and body. We read of the travels 
and thoughts of a large group of charac- 
ters of whom Clarel is the central, though 
by no means the dominating, figure. A 
young theological student of no marked 
distinction and with small ability to set- 
tle his mind in any opinion, Clarel has 
come to the Holy Land in the sanguine 
hope of clarifying his meditations. After 
hearing admirable talk on many subjects 
he remains as much a doubter as he was 
the first day he came to Jerusalem. In a 
briefly sketched romance Clarel falls in 
love with the daughter of a Jewish 
mother and a fanatical American father 
who has brought his family to reside in 
Palestine. By the end of the poem the 
entire family is dead. The loss of the girl 
gives personal poignancy to Clarel’s phil- 
osophical melancholy. 

Much the larger part of the work is 
taken up with discussions among the 
characters and with descriptions of the 
land and monuments of Palestine viewed 
in such an imaginative fashion as to con- 
tribute substantially to the ideas. In 
these respects Clarel becomes a deliber- 
ate analogue to the Divine Comedy. Mel- 
ville, like Dante, describes a journey 
through a world of religion where the 
author is figured in the leading character; 
where scenery is utilized with symbolical 
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connotations; and where numerous per- 
sons debate religious, philosophical, and 
political questions of the age. Melville is 
hardly less thoughtful, dignified, and sin- 
cere than his great predecessor. Besides 
deliberately following in Dante’s foot- 
steps, the New England poet also invites 
comparison with Chaucer. Like Chaucer, 
Clarel is a modest member of a band of 
loquacious pilgrims. 

In its action the poem remains simple: 
Book I constitutes a generous prologue; 
Books II-IV describe the pilgrimage. 
The beginning, then, recounts Clarel’s 
thoughts and adventures as he examines 
the “Deicide town”’ of Jerusalem and its 
legend-haunted environs. Here he meets 
a variety of pensive characters. In Book 
II he joins a band of pilgrims and jour- 
neys with them as far as the Dead Sea. 
Book III describes their stay in the 
great mountain monastery of Mar Saba. 
Book IV tells of their visit to Bethlehem 
and return to Jerusalem. The pilgrims 
are led by a vividly painted group of 
Arabian guides. In addition to Clarel, 
three of the pilgrims complete the jour- 
ney; two die en route; while several 
colorful figures join the company, and a 
few minor ones who started from Jeru- 
salem quickly leave its sober ranks. 

The chief characters are all drawn to 
enforce ideas uppermost in Melville’s 
mind. Indeed, with much justice they 
have been described as representing con- 
flicting aspects of his own character. 
Like Clarel, the poet could never wholly 
make up his mind to believe or to dis- 
believe, to hope or to despair; like Vine, 
he was at times a mystic; like Derwent, 
at times a cheerful opportunist, a liberal 
and conforming Christian; like Rolfe, he 
frequently found hiraself enthralled by 
the bitter energy of a powerful intellect; 
like Mortmain, he had his hours of des- 
perate pessimism; like Margoth, he 
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could cast the scorn of the new science 
upon the old religion; like Nehemiah, he 
could be simple and trusting as a child; 
and, finally, like Ungar, he found himself 
consumed with impassioned hatred of 
the industrial democracy of the America 
of 1860-70. 

Clarel himself very properly gives the 
poem its central and tragic meaning. 
That life has lost its centrality this most 
colorless, though not most negligible, of 
heroes sufficiently attests. It is Melville’s 
misfortune that his vast myth cannot re- 
solve itself upon a dominant chord. The 
failure is to be regretted, for the sake of 
both life and art; but, though dampen- 
ing, it by no means invalidates the suc- 
cess of the poem. The important ideas 
symbolized in the characters named 
above are rarely embodied so movingly 
in other works of the age. The reader 
may require some patience to grasp the 
clue to Melville’s leading thoughts, but 
no amount of re-reading will exhaust the 
vigor or the nuances. The present writer 
has read Clarel many times with ever in- 
creasing wonder at its intellectual and 
artistic riches. By no means a vast mine 
of undeveloped treasures, it is actually a 
work of the most deliberate and studied 
art. 

We Americans are prone to regard our- 
selves as a rugged people; yet how often 
have we been willing to accept smooth 
insipidities in art and to reject manly 
strength! Of late we have been so eager 
to reject Longfellow that we have over- 
looked what virtues he really possesses. 
Meanwhile we have still to discover the 
remarkable virility of Melville as a poet. 
His verse is never elegant, unctuous, or 
soft but is toughly imaginative, like the 
best verse of Emily Dickinson, Emerson, 
and Thoreau. He grasps his words with 
the strength of an Esau; he talks as one 
imagines Milton’s archangel might when 
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suffering from a severe cold. Melville’s 
Clarel may easily be shown to be more 
indigenous to America than his novels. 
The latter have all the strength and all 
the weakness of nineteenth-century ro- 
mantic prose. In them the author aban- 
dons himself to an enthusiasm much 
more typical of his age than of his native 
land. On the contrary, in the restraining 
measures of a short-line verse the reti- 
cence and deep reserve of energy in the 
New England spirit find their best ex- 
pression. Throughout Moby Dick the al- 
legory is vague and portentous: often 
lost, even to its author, in a romantic 
cloud-land. In Clarel style is outwardly 
less glowing while actually a greater fire 
burns within. Expression remains tense 
and dry. Economy and intelectual clar- 
ity replace lavishness and mental fog. 
Words used by the sailor-poet in another 
connection may be employed to describe 
his mature poetic style: 
The dockyard forge’s silent mound 
Played over by small nimble flame— 


Raked open—lo, the anchor’s found 
In white-heat’s alb. 


Melville is fond of omitting articles and 
other minims of speech which, while they 
lend smoothness and clarity to expres- 
sion, take away succinctness and force. 
Many aspects of his style which are un- 
palatable to the general taste of his own 
day and to the conservative taste of ours 
are strikingly congenial to the taste of 
the younger poets of our own genera- 
tion. 

It must be acknowledged, neverthe- 
less, that the style of Clarel inclines to a 
certain coarseness. Melville was not a 
born master of verse. He first mastered 
prose. His strictly incidental poems, 
chiefly written for periodicals during the 
Civil War, reveal no unusual talent in 
poetic language or in any other phase of 
poetry. Although creditable in its style, 


Clarel succeeds primarily by virtue of the 
poet’s superb design, his imaginative 
penetration into his theme, his great 
earnestness and humanity, and his ex- 
traordinary gifts in symbolism. Through 
the symbolism he comes closest to Dante 
and reaches the loftiest heights of his 
art. Unfortunately, the time-worn theme 
of the death of the beloved, with which 
the poem concludes, evokes from Mel- 
ville only moderately effective verses. 
His Ruth is no Beatrice. His talents by 
no means lay along the main highway of 
romantic writing. They were more solid- 
ly grounded, more imaginative, and more 
truly metaphysical. Thus the finest sus- 
tained passage of poetic inspiration oc- 
curs in the last thirty pages of highly 
symbolical verse in the third book. Here 
the five leading characters are all in turn 
thrown into contact with a certain Cyril, 
who prophesies their fate, and with an 
ancient and sacred palm tree. The tree 
has a distinct symbolical meaning for 
each of these persons. The sentimental 
and materialistic Derwent, to be sure, 
sees it only as a charming bit of nature, 
which he hopes may endure for yet an- 
other millennium. The despairing Mort- 
main, who dies in its presence, recognizes 
it as a symbol of the heavenly peace 
unattainable upon earth. Vine, the mys- 
tic and aesthete, finds it a tragic witness 
to the fleeting of all lovely things. As 
type of innocence, the palm reminds 
Rolfe, the realist, of the paradisaical 
months which he once passed beneath 
the palm trees of a South Sea island, a 
paradise too rashly exchanged for civili- 
zation. Lastly, Clarel is brought into a 
most imaginative contact with the palm 
as beneath its shade he converses with a 
young monk on the meaning of celibacy. 
Summing up the action, Clarel, from a 
point of vantage, perceives in the sweep 
of a single glance both the palm itself and 
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the three other persons really seriously 
concerned with it: namely, Vine, Mort- 
main, and Rolfe. Even in many pages it 
would be impossible to analyze the nu- 
ances of the poet’s symbolism contained 
in this fugal passage. Suffice it to say 
that it constitutes a signal triumph for 
Melville as an artist. Here we find his 
own palm and flag of victory. No minor 
poet could approach such an achieve- 
ment. 

The waste land of Palestine as drawn 
so feelingly and symbolically by Melville 
leaves other waste lands in poetry well 
behind. The most successful and poeti- 
cally inspired formula which he employs 
is to have his characters discover a sordid 
present superimposed upon a sacred and 
legendary past. Thus the less didactic or 
philosophical passages in Clarel are a 
masque of metaphors acted before our 
eyes. The analogy with Dante’s passages 
equally symbolical and descriptive be- 
comes complete; nor does Melville, I be- 
lieve, suffer unduly in the comparison. 
While the physical universe as Dante 
witnesses it everywhere confirms his 
faith, this universe as Melville sees it 
everywhere enhances his doubt and dis- 
illusionment. Arid Palestine figures the 
spiritual aridity of the modern world, 
denuded of religious faith. Christ’s urn 
in Jerusalem is the scene of an annual 
riot. The manger at Bethlehem is in- 
crusted with jewels like a casket in a 
pawnbroker’s window. Where Jesus was 
baptized the pilgrims encounter a troup 
of robbers. Margoth, the atheistical sci- 
entist, geologizes on the Mountain of the 
Temptation and maliciously disproves 
biblical tradition regarding the Dead 
Sea. The most pious of Clarel’s friends 
falls asleep, like Peter, in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. All the scenes and monu- 
ments of the Holy Land seem decaying 
from the same insidious blight, becoming 


evil parodies of their former splendor. 
From a summit surveying the moun- 
tainous desert an old sailor who has 
joined the pilgrims descries Jerusalem as 
a wreck on the reef of a far horizon: 

Slant palm to brow against the haze, 

Meantime the salt one sent his gaze 

As from the mast-head o’er the pale 

Expanse. But what may eyes avail? 

Land lone as seas without a sail. 

“Wreck, ho—the wreck!”’ Not unamazed 

They hear his sudden outcry. Crazed? 

Or subject yet by starts dismayed 

To flighty turns, for friars said 

Much wandered he in mind when low. 

But never Agath heeded them: 

Forth did his levelled finger go 

And, fixing, pointed: “See ye, see? 

Why ~ver where the gray hills be; 

Yonder—no, there—that upland dim. 

Wreck, ho! the wreck—Jerusalem!”’ 


This powerful nexus of symbolism sup- 
porting and strengthening the entire po- 
em requires us to acknowledge it as a 
robust offspring of the poetic imagina- 
tion. 

Yet in the end there can be no ab- 
solute proof of artistic merit. Weaver, 
Parrington, and Sundermann have, per- 
haps, already demonstrated the virility 
of Melvile’s thought in the poem; while 
nothing which Freeman, Mumford, and 
the meager handful of derogatory critics 
have written has disproved its claim to 
artistic worth. Obviously it can never be 
widely popular. It is too somber, too in- 
tellectual, too much occupied with facts 
and problems of the Darwinian era, too 
rugged in style, to enjoy the broadest 
reception. But its dry and vigorous 
style, as we have seen, is typically Ameri- 
can, akin to the best verse manner of 
Emily Dickinson, Emerson, and Thoreau 
as well as to much of the undoubted best 
of twentieth-century poetry. It is diffi- 
cult to see how any lover of Dante who 
has gone beneath the surface of the 
Italian poet’s verbal grace to the core of 
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his poetic thought and experience can 
fail also to enjoy Clarel. It is hard to be- 
lieve that American critics, once they be- 
come seriously aware of the existence of 
Clarel, can fail to recognize it as one of 
the really great long poems written in 
this country and one of the most truly 
indigenous in its scope and style. A new 


edition of the work is greatly to be de- 
sired. Further studies of its thought, 
learning, symbolism, and art should at- 
tract the attention of all true lovers of 
our literature. We owe to ourselves a 
greatly accelerated effort following half a 
century of deplorable, though by no 
means unaccountable, neglect. 


THE KITTREDGE WAY 
ELIZABETH JACKSON" 


I have just been reading about George 
Lyman Kittredge in Mr. Oscar Cargill’s 
Intellectual America.? He appears there 
as some kind of dark archangel of Ger- 
manic scholarship, abandoning literature 
for philology and drawing the English 
departments of a continent in his train, 
as the Dragon in the Apocalypse drew a 
third of the stars of heaven. ‘He took 
over from Child the teaching of Shake- 
speare, which he turned into a word by 
word analysis of the plays.” He made 
the doctoral dissertation ‘“‘a device for 
killing the last spark of sensibility in the 
future teacher of literature.”’ ‘Is there 
anything under heaven more appalling,” 
Mr. Cargill inquires, ‘‘than the spectacle 
of some recent girl graduate teaching 
Midsummer Night’s Dream in a country 
high school word by word—in the manner 
of the great Kittredge?” 

It must be nearly thirty years ago 
that the Nation published an article on 
Kittredge in a similar vein. To my 
young and reverent mind it sounded like 
blasphemy. In middle age I can read the 
words without horror but still with a 
real unhappiness. That Kittredge was a 


'§ Member of the department of English, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

?New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. See pp. 
522-24. 


philologian nobody would deny, but 
never, in my experience, was he a man 
to whom all things were philological. I 
am myself, by temperament and train- 
ing, a reader and teacher of books, and it 
is in that character that I have always 
seen Kittredge—a great reader, a great 
interpreter, a great teacher. The things 
that I learned from him I have taught 
according to my ability for twenty-five 
years, with increasing faith in their 
soundness. Unlike Mr. Cargill, I can 
think of nothing that would do our high 
schools more good than a generous sea- 
soning of girl graduates teaching Shake- 
speare in the manner of Kittredge. I 
hereby take the occasion to set down— 
for girl graduates and others—the ten 
chief points of the Kittredge way, which 
still seems to me a good and great 
way, perhaps the only way, of teaching 
Shakespeare. 

1. Teach your students that Shakespeare 
wrote plays.—What isa play? Something 
to be acted. Something to be what? 
Acted! You needn’t threaten your class 
with a steel-blue glare or the thunder 
of Jupiter Tonans. Those were only in- 
cidentals. Simply do everything you can 
to make your children realize what a 
play is and what it implies. In my day 
it wasn’t necessary to approach Shake- 
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speare by way of the movies. I don’t 
know whether or not G. L. K. used 
that approach in his old age. It would 
have been a natural development of his 
method of teaching Shakespeare. Today, 
in most of America, the movies are the 
only approximation to drama that is a 
part of ordinary experience. With an 
intelligent comparison between plays and 
movies a sweet girl graduate ought to be 
able to make a class realize that a play 
is something to be acted and listened to, 
not something to be read. That is what 
Kittredge did. 

2. Don’t worry over a reader’s difficul- 
ties.—Remember, as Kittredge taught us, 
that most Shakespearean criticism is 
tripe. Don’t let yourself be bothered by 
it. Don’t bother your students. Most of 
the difficulties in Shakespeare are imagi- 
nary. They disappear if you remember 
that a play is a play and if you are clear 
in your own mind what play it is that 
you are reading. 

Teach your children to look for the 
simple dramatic explanations of things. 
Why doesn’t Hamlet kill the king in the 
third act? Because it is the third act. 
You can’t kill the king until Act V. Why 
this joke? Because the audience thought 
it was funny. (Give it to Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie MacCarthy, and maybe it 
is funny.) Why this song? Because the 
boy-girl who was playing the part could 
sing. Why this mumbo-jumbo? To get 
a body off the stage. Why this argument? 
So that somebody can go to France and 
back. Don’t worry over a critic’s diffi- 
culty about time. Movies are more like 
Shakespeare than modern plays are. 
Twentieth-century children ought to 
take to Shakespeare’s time schemes like 
ducks to water. 

3. Teach your children that Shakespeare 
never fools his audience.—People on the 
stage, yes; but audience, no. There have 


been modern dramatists—Pirandello for 
one—who liked to keep their audiences 
guessing. Not Shakespeare. If you keep 
your wits about you, you always know 
whether it is Viola or Sebastian in doub- 
let and hose. You always know which 
girls are good. Don’t worry about Third 
Murderers. Don’t ask: Was Hamlet 
mad? Of course he wasn’t mad. If he 
had been, Horatio would have told you 
so. If he didn’t, he wasn’t. 

“Horatio is right in this play; you can 
set your clock by him” (English II 
notes). I have always thought that Kit- 
tredge was particularly keen at evaluat- 
ing expository speeches. Schiicking’s 
Character Problems in Shakes peare’s Plays 
is more elaborate, but I don’t know that 
it hits any more nails on the head. In 
Shakespeare, particularly in soliloquies 
and asides, you have a mingling of ex- 
position and psychology. If you treat 
the exposition as psychology, you get 
yourself into all sorts of sub-Freudian 
tangles. Take Hal’s soliloquy in the first 
act (Henry IV, Part I, Act I, scene 2, Il. 
218-40). If you take it psychologically, 
you get a hero who is a cold-blooded fish, 
unlike himself in any other scene in the 
play. That speech is just exposition. The 
audience HAS GOT TO KNOW (Kit- 
tredge had a way of saying things in large 
caps) that Hal is going to come out all 
right in Act V. 

I imagine that this distinction is over 
the heads of high-school youngsters; I 
have known college juniors to be baffled 
by it. But you can use the Kittredge 
principle in teaching children of any age. 
Simply teach expository speeches as ex- 
position and don’t bother with alterna- 
tives. 


Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself — 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on,— 
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“Now you see, children, this is where it 
first occurs to Hamlet to pretend to be 
crazy.” 

4. Teach your children something, but 
not too much, about the Elizabethan stage. 
—They will probably like it. There has 
been a widespread interest in staging 
that is both popular and scholarly. Eng- 
lish departments abound in little card- 
board playhouses, and instructors lug 
them around from classroom to class- 
room. I can’t imagine that they do any 
harm, and for some people they un- 
doubtedly do good. In the pursuit of in- 
formation about the Elizabethan stage, 
inevitably, facts turn up that illuminate 
scenes in the plays. I can’t remember 
that Kittredge made any pronounce- 
ments on the subject, but certainly his 
attitude was clear and consistent. A 
stage is something that a play is acted on. 
A theater is something that a play is 
acted in. Any knowledge of theaters that 
helps you to understand a play as a play 
is worth having. 

5. Try to explain that Shakespeare was 
an Elizabethan.—He had Elizabethan 
ideas about religion, patriotism, democ- 
racy, pacifism, kings, Jews, ghosts, luna- 
tics, bleeding corpses, and sack and sugar. 
Any age, of course, has a certain variety 
of ideas, but the ideas range within 
limits. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie 
may seem to differ in their political phil- 
osophies, yet they both think recogniz- 
ably as twentieth-century Americans. If 
you give them the mental furniture of 
Lenin or Mahatma Gandhi, you are 
crazy. Plenty of critics have been just as 
crazy in the ideas that they have as- 
cribed to Shakespeare. 

It is hard for children to realize that 
ideas vary and that it is all right for them 
to vary. They may have the notion that 
ideas have been improving and that we 
have the only right ones. It is a real 


point in intellectual development if they 
can grasp the idea that other people in 
other times and places have a right to 
ideas of their own. No child—not many 
grownups, for that matter—can acquire 
that large tolerance that sees prejudices 
and superstitions objectively and im- 
personally. Kittredge had it. He had, 
too, a large and ironic contempt for 
modern smugness: “We think that we 
have outgrown superstition. We merely 
have a different set of superstitions. We 
believe anything we read in the evening 
paper that begins, ‘Scientists have 

6. Make your children understand that 
Shakespeare, being an Elizabethan, took 
his plots where he found them and used 
them according to his own good pleasure.— 
This is what is known as the study of 
sources. It has produced books, articles, 
doctoral dissertations, and footnotes and 
has been the blight of innumerable 
courses in Shakespeare. No one ever 
loved originals and analogues more than 
G. L. K. (see Gawaine and the Green 
Knight), but no one ever used them more 
sanely in elementary Shakespeare. 

Here are some of the handy doctrines 
that were part of Kittredge’s discussion 
of sources. 

Shakespeare cared nothing about the 
probability of plots. He cared only that, 
within the plot, no matter how prepos- 
terous, the characters behaved like real 
people. 

Shakespeare could improve a story by 
changing things that nobody would re- 
member anyway. He couldn’t change 
essential parts of the story. He couldn’t 
leave out Hamlet’s pretended madness. 
He couldn’t make Hotspur kill Hal. 

Shakespeare didn’t always understand 
his plots. Why did Hamlet pretend to be 
mad? Shakespeare didn’t know. 

Shakespeare had conventional ideas 
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about types of plays and stock charac- 
ters. You can understand him better if 
you know what these notions were. A 
chronicle play is one kind of play. A 
tragedy of blood is another. Revenge: 
you’ve got to understand about revenge. 

Whatever the sources were, Shake- 
speare was better. Studying sources 
may show you how many different kinds 
of skill Shakespeare had mastered. I 
find a typical sentence in my notes on 
Hamlet: “Whatever makes the play 
worth while is Shakespeare.”’ 

7. Teach your students to know what 
the words mean.—This took up a good 
part of English II, and it must be the 
part of the course that people call ‘“‘philo- 
logical.’”’ As a matter of fact, as I look 
through my rusty Rolfes I find very few 
notes that are primarily philological. 
The notes on words are generally ex- 
planations of meaning and interpreta- 
tion: ‘‘Adders fang’d. Adders with their 
fangs still in; not, as in modern English, 
with their fangs removed.” The informa- 
tion about that -ed on nouns may be 
philological, but it helps to clear up a lot 
of puzzling lines. The “adders” were 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and Ham- 
let sent them to an untimely end. It 
makes a difference whether he was dis- 
posing of a couple of stooges or a pair 
of poisonous snakes. 

A lot of the notes, as I run my eye 
down the page, are notes on style. Con- 
sider that fat weed on Lethe wharf, which 
roots in the quarto and rots in the folio. 
“Roots may be preferable scientifically. 
This means a slimy river weed whose 
very life is putrefaction.” That is pretty 
good set down in black and white, but in 
Kittredge’s voice that weed rotted in a 
way to make your stomach squirm. Mr. 
Cargill is appalled to think of his sweet 
girl graduate teaching Shakespeare word 
by word. But Shakespeare loved words. 


Maybe no one has ever loved them more. 
If a teacher can give her classes a glimpse 
of the gorgeous, quivering fabric of words 
that Kittredge unrolled for us, surely she 
will find a child now and then to thrill 
to its magic. 

8. Know your stuff.—Teach as though 
there were an awful lot to know, more 
than you have time to teach. (If possible, 
know a lot.) Stories of Kittredge’s omni- 
science are part of the legend. According 
to one yarn, he crossed the Atlantic to 
ask a question of the librarian of the 
Bodleian. ‘“There is only one man in the 
world who can answer that question,” 
said the librarian. “George Lyman Kit- 
tredge of Harvard.” 

“That is what I wanted to know,” 
said Kittredge, and took the next boat 
back. 

No sweet girl graduate is going to 
possess the learning, but she may sug- 
gest, even to very immature minds, a 
great scholar’s reverence for learning. 
When Kittredge taught, a great wind 
blew, a wind from wide uplands. It is 
something to have felt the breath. 

9. Teach as though you thought that 
Shakespeare was marvelous —That was 
the Kittredge way. Great people, great 
scenes, great poetry. I know one Shake- 
spearean scholar who can hardly bear to 
have undergraduates study Shakespeare 
at all. For years he fought bitterly every 
attempt to expand the teaching of 
Shakespeare in his own department, 
apparently on the principle that the only 
way to make students like Shakespeare is 
to keep them irom reading him. Kit- 
tredge taught Shakespeare as though 
every normal human being could go on 
reading Shakespeare through time and 
eternity, going from strength to strength 
and rejoicing as a strong man to run a 
race. He would say “SUPERB!” glaring 
at you as though he would brain anyone 
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who contradicted him. And you didn’t 
want to contradict him. You suddenly 
got feelings of magnificence in your spine 
and your stomach and all the places 
where poetry hits you physically. Let 
the sweet girl graduate practice that! 

10. Teach as though you believed in 
teaching.—There is a story that Kittredge 
was given one of those questionnaires 


that pullulate on college campuses, even 
on the banks of the Charles. How many 
hours a week does the professor teach, 
read, confer with students, dictate, walk 
the dog? 

“How many hours a week do you 
spend preparing for class?” 

“That is one of my trade secrets,” 
said Kittredge. ‘I refuse to answer.” 


INSTRUMENTS OF DARKNESS" 


FREDERIC R. WHITE’ 


In these days of darkness, when intel- 
lectual activity is necessarily subordi- 
nated to physical activity, we hear much 
debate upon “‘Education as Usual.” The 
teachers are for it, from habit if not from 
conviction. The government is against 
it. The students, who might be pre- 
sumed to have some interest in the mat- 
ter, are not consulted. Within our own 
profession the demand for “English as 
usual” is not wholly selfish and unseem- 
ly. War intensifies the struggle for sur- 
vival, but it does not, as a condition, 
change the essential nature of any pro- 
fession. Medicine, dentistry, law, theol- 
ogy, or the new technological professions 
may operate in somewhat different fields; 
they are not likely to change their essen- 
tial aims. And so with teaching. If we 
have been satisfied with our teaching in 
the past, there is no need to change our 
aims or methods; and if we have not been 
satisfied we should change our aims and 
methods, war or no war. 

And what have our aims been in the 
past? What have our methods been? 


* Read at the Conference of College Teachers of 
English in the Chicago Region, May 16, 1942. 


Department of English, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


Here, unfortunately, we differ from other 
professions. Their aims and methods 
have been established. Ours have not. I 
confess that I have only a confused recol- 
lection of our Hippocratean oath. And I 
half suspect that I am not alone. We are 
collectively about as bewildered a group 
of professional people as one could gather 
on a Saturday afternoon. The public 
concedes our honesty, our sincerity, our 
unselfishness. It does not so readily con- 
cede the legitimacy of our aim, the cor- 
rectness of our methods, or the value of 
the end-products that we yearly turn out 
from our assembly lines. In short, it de- 
nies our intelligence. Compared with the 
teacher of law, or of medicine, or of the 
technological sciences, we poor creatures 
who babble of comma-splices, of trochaic 
tetrameters, and of the evolution of 
tragedy seem to be beating our luminous 
wings in the void in vain. If only we did 
know the basic aims of English and 
showed the slightest agreement among 
ourselves, public skepticism might cease, 
and we might be welcomed into society 
on at least the level of the skilled factory 
hand. Perhaps we are too honest for our 
own good. We seem childishly unwilling 
to present a united front against the fishy 
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eye of a hostile world unless we can first 
agree among ourselves that we really are 
united. 

What can we unite upon? The basic 
aims of English are further to seek than 
what song the sirens sang—and I’ve al- 
ways wondered how Sir Thomas Browne 
succeeded in making a sixty-four-dollar 
question out of that one, since, as every 
English teacher knows, the answer is to 
be found in the twelfth book of the 
Odyssey. The sirens sang of the promised 
fruits of knowing all that happens on the 
bounteous earth. If we had that knowl- 
edge—if Odysseus had not sailed so 
swiltly by—we could perhaps define the 
basic aims of human life. From these 
basic aims we could perhaps deduce the 
basic aims of education. And from the 
basic aims of education we could possibly 
deduce the basic aims of teaching litera- 
ture. But Odysseus did sail by. And this 
is not a deductive age, nor is it an age 
which pretends to know the purpose of 
life. 

To us, purposes, functions, and aims 
are definable only in terms of certain 
situations or contexts. Most moderns 
agree that in order to understand and 
discuss anything we must see it in its 
relations to a particular environment. 
So common is this contextual view, so 
deeply has relativism influenced our hab- 
its of thinking, that it may furnish a pos- 
sible basis for discussion. Within our 
own field examples are easily found. The 
current trend of education is to place the 
student in certain situations, analogous 
to those of real life, in order to develop 
his intellectual ability in relation to those 
particular situations. Again, language 
study has tended increasingly to see the 
forms of grammar, the meaning of words, 
and the structure of writing in relation to 
particular contexts. And literature, of 
course, has been widely studied in its re- 


lations to the age which produced it and 
of which it originally formed a part. This 
mental habit of viewing such things as 
intelligence, language, literature, in rela- 
tion to a particular situation, a context, 
or an age seems characteristic of our 
time. In the hope that here we may find 
some point of common agreement, let us 
look at our examples in more detail. 
Education, as it grows increasingly 
progressive and vocational, attempts 
more and more to duplicate in the class- 
room the real-life situations which the 
student will later meet alone. The pur- 
pose, broadly, is to develop intellectual 
aptitude in certain set circumstances. 
The method is to emphasize the circum- 
stances or situation within which intelli- 
gence or aptitude functions. Thus voca- 
tional education seeks to duplicate in the 
schools the atmosphere of a machine 
shop, an office, a store, while progressive 
education concerns itself with imitating 
such real-life situations as meals, con- 
sumer co-operation, and marriage. The 
result of tying intelligence or general the- 
ory to a particular machine, skill, or situ- 
ation is obvious. Life is always several 
leaps ahead of education. Even if it were 
possible to reproduce in our machine 
shops and classrooms the situations of 
the present day, those situations would 
inevitably be different before the student 
had graduated. The emphasis upon apti- 
tude in meeting set circumstances seems 
to reduce intelligence to mere versatility 
and, as an inevitable corollary, to deny 
the possibility of developing in the stu- 
dent a kind of general intelligence which 
operates over and above particular situa- 
tions. And, finally, progressive and vo- 
cational education seem to throw the 
baby out with the bath. For in imitating 
offices and stores and homes the schools 
deprive the student of the one real-life 
situation which the schools are able to 
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offer—that of the classroom itself, tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the immediate 
and innumerable problems of a troubled 
world. Far from adequately preparing 
the student for life, the method jettisons 
any hope for general education by its 
random imitations of a few particular sit- 
uations. The result is the sophomoronic 
mind—a mind sophisticated in a few 
familiar operations, moronic in matters 
of general theory. 

In language the attempt to utilize our 
contextual habit of mind is best seen in 
semantics. Semantics concludes that the 
meaning of language is to be discovered 
in the interrelation between words and 
the particular context in which they oc- 
cur. The aim of semantics, as I under- 
stand it, is to clear up those mental con- 
fusions which arise from the nature of 
language. Since our verbal structures fail 
to correspond to the real structure of the 
world, we are as inevitably damned as an 
ill-roasted egg. The remedy of the se- 
manticist consists in making the struc- 
ture of language conform to the structure 
of the extensional world. This leads in 
turn to a discussion of the unceasing 
whirl of energy, to the perpetual and 
ever changing dance of the atoms, to the 
world of undefinable process—in short, 
to the conclusion that the world has no 
structure which language may conform 
to. The objection has accordingly been 
raised that in its very effort to clear up 
mental confusion semantics has reduced 
all things to the original chaos of un- 
formed and ever changing flux. 

Moreover, in its discovery that mean- 
ing lies in the interaction of a nervous 
system with a situation, semantics has 
denied any possibility of general or con- 
tinuous meaning. The meaning of an es- 
say by Bacon lies in the interaction be- 
tween certain symbols and our nervous 
systems. Our nervous systems change 


daily; hence, the meaning of the essay 
changes too. If this were applied to se- 
mantics itself, we should be forced to say 
that semantics has neither general value 
nor continuous validity, since the imme- 
diate nervous system which formulated 
its theories in a particular and unique 
situation is now a different nervous sys- 
tem in a different context. The seman- 
ticist cannot believe his own conclusions 
from day to day. The effort to view lan- 
guage and its meaning in terms of con- 
text has led to a denial of any meaning 
whatsoever and a collapse of continuity 
into context. 

Again, in the field of literature proper, 
the contextual habit of mind has given 
wide currency to the historical method. 
The significance of literature is held to 
lie in its relations to the circumstances in 
which it was produced. Each work of lit- 
erature is, by definition, a product of a 
particular age, and it can only be under- 
stood in terms of that age. The purpose 
of the historical method is to enable the 
student to understand literature, with 
the pious hope that if he understands it 
he will come to like it. The method of 
attaining this end is to focus the atten- 
tion of the student on the historical con- 
text of the work of literature. Unfortu- 
nately, this procedure reinforces the stu- 
dent’s instinctive belief that past litera- 
ture has no conceivable relation to our 
own age. The student’s argument runs 
thus: Milton was a great writer in rela- 
tion to his own age; his age is not our 
age; therefore, Milton is not a great 
writer to us. The logic may not be flaw- 
less, but the conclusion, as all of you 
know, is widely drawn not only by stu- 
dents but by adults and even by teachers 
of literature. Hence, paradoxically, the 
historical approach to literature, far from 
bringing students closer to the past, 
merely provides them with a convincing 
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argument for ignoring the past, for dis- 
regarding its accumulated experience, its 
philosophy, its literature. It encourages 
modern provincialism, that dogmatism 
of disbelief which considers that we— 
with the mess we are in—have nothing 
to learn from the past. And, of course, 
progressive and vocational education, 
with their emphasis upon immediate ex- 
perience in a particular situation, and 
semantics, with its emphasis upon imme- 
diate contexts, verbal, neural, or atomic, 
further reinforce the student’s dogmatic 
disdain for the ignorant, the uncultured, 
the unscientific past. 

In their different fields of activity the 
progressivist, the vocationalist, the se- 
manticist, and the literary historian seem 
much alike in methods and in results. 
Starting with a half-truth, that nothing 
exists by itself apart from a context, each 
concerns itself with the context, becomes 
absorbed in it, and ends by denying 
reality to anything except the context. 
Although the situations or contexts are 
supposed to exist, the thing within the 
context—intelligence, meaning, or litera- 
ture—are but words. Again, in their em- 
phasis on context, each proceeds to for- 
mulate a technical jargon that can de- 
scribe the elements of real-life situations, 
of verbal or neural contexts, and of his- 
toric matrices. The mark of the modern 
educated man is that he can speak in 
such a way that no one can understand 
him. And, finally, each yields results 
that are the opposite of those originally 
desired. The contextual habit of mind, 
with its emphasis upon particulars, is 
basically inimical to education in gen- 
eral, to education in language, to educa- 
tion in literature. For the particularist 
attitude forbids the search for general 
principles by which particular situations 
may be interpreted. This is a paradoxi- 
cal situation. Our very panaceas—voca- 
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tionalism, progressivism, semantics, the 
historical approach to literature—seem 
to promote ill-health. The sophomoronic 
mind, the collapse of continuity into con- 
text, the provincial dogmatism of dis- 
belief—these, I fear, are the maladies of 
our medicine. 

These are random examples from 
within our field. We are under no com- 
pulsion to accept progressive or voca- 
tional education, semantics, or the his- 
torical approach to literature. But these 
are only offshoots from a contextu- 
al habit of mind. It is the habit it- 
self which needs re-examination. If, as 
some have suggested, the fruits of con- 
textualism are not promising, there is 
nothing that prevents us from changing 
our mental habits. A contextual attitude 
is no more “natural’”’ than any other; it is 
merely more prevalent. Many of us are 
bludgeoned into accepting particular 
kinds of contextualism because they are 
wrapped in scientific jargon and appeal 
to the authority of science. Yet science 
is not greatly concerned with particular 
situations; it seeks rather those factors 
common to many particular situations. 
It is concerned not so much with differ- 
ences as with similarities. Laboratory 
technique is the art of getting rid of acci- 
dental circumstances in order to study 
the thing in itself apart from context. If 
we persist in looking only at the particu- 
lar student in an immediate situation, or 
at the particular verbal or neural con- 
text, or at the precise historical back- 
ground, we are not being scientific. For 
in each case we are neglecting the thing 
—whether intelligence, meaning, or lit- 
erary significance—which exists in a con- 
text but need not therefore be confused 
with it. 

If contextualism, or particularism, or 
relativism—call it what you will—char- 
acterizes our mental habits, it is obvious 
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that any statement of the basic aims of 
English is impossible. For such a state- 
ment would depend upon a recognition 
not of differences but of similarities. 
Such a statement would have to be given 
in a particular context and, according to 
relativism, would vanish with the con- 
text. Such a statement would have to be 
made in words, and we know now that 
there is no meaning in words. We cannot 
even talk about the purpose of our pro- 
fession. 

But, if we should temporarily forget 
that we are living in a context of a mod- 
ern, unique, and scientific age, perhaps 
the difficulty would vanish. If we could 
get over our childish dread of being la- 
beled Platonists or humanists or mystics 
or obscurantists, perhaps we would dare 
affirm some belief in intelligence capable 
of transcending particular situations, 
some belief in meaningful speech existing 
not alone in particular contexts but for 
all time, and, finally, some belief in the 
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enduring value of literature entirely 
aside from the age in which it was pro- 
duced. If we dared form a habit of mind 
that regarded context simply as the con- 
dition of percipience, we could give the 
basic aims of education as the cultiva- 
tion of intelligence, not in relation to a 
particular machine or a particular situa- 
tion or even a particular war, but as a 
faculty good in itself. We might say with 
Plato: 


If you ask what is the good of education in 
general, the answer is easy—that education 
makes good men, and that good men act nobly, 
and conquer their enemies in battle because 
they are good. Education certainly gives vic- 
tory, although victory sometimes produces for- 
getfulness of education; for many have grown 
insolent from victory in war, and this insolence 
has engendered in them innumerable evils; 
and many a victory has been and will be suicidal 
to the victors; but education is never suicidal. 


Have we perhaps been won with honest 
trifles, to betray’s in deepest conse- 
quence? 


A COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHER LOOKS AT 
THE STUDY OF LATIN 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN™ 


I 

In 1941, in his syndicated newspaper 
column “Let’s Explore Your Mind,” 
Dr. Albert E. Wiggam printed this ques- 
tion: ‘‘Do students who have had Latin 
in high school or college write, speak, 
read, or spell better than non-Latin stu- 
dents?” For answer, he declared of the 
study of Latin that ‘‘the whole thing is a 
waste of time and of young manhood and 
womanhood.” He stated, moreover, that 


Assistant professor of English, University of 
Illinois. 


“there is no conclusive evidence that 
Latin students are better’; and quoted 
James Mursell, ‘‘magazine writer,” as 
saying that “students who have taken 
Latin....do not read better, spell 
better, write better, or use larger vocabu- 
laries in their native language’’ than non- 
Latin students. Now for many years 
some people have pooh-poohed the study 
of Latin. This attack struck me with 
especial force, however, for I had com- 
menced my investigation. 

One of the impressive early opponents 
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in the United States was Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr. His Phi Beta Kappa address, 
“A College Fetich,” delivered at Harvard 
in 1883, complained loudly of an over- 
emphasis on the classics. He urged that 
Latin and Greek be not the only basis in 
languages for admission to a college 
education, or for graduation from college. 
“The classicist,” said he, “should not 
insist that his is the only, as well as the 
royal, road to salvation.” Many others 
besides this “pioneer of practical educa- 
tion” in America (as Adams has been 
called) talked in one way or another and 
for one reason or another against the 
study of Latin. Both in the preparatory 
schools and in the colleges Latin lost 
prestige and emphasis and was studied by 
fewer and fewer students. 

Soon after the turn of the century the 
study of Latin had fallen off to such an 
extent that protests were uttered loudly. 
President Hadley of Yale, a professional 
economist, advocated in 1go1, in his The 
Education of the American Citizen, a more 
general concern for Latin and Greek, say- 
ing that they were “vitally important to 
the welfare of the country as a means to 
accurate expression and clear thoughts.”’ 
Sidney G. Ashmore in 1905, in his The 
Classics and Modern Training, pointed 
out that “if there be one thing more cer- 
tain than another, it is that Latin and 
Greek no longer hold the place as educa- 
tional agencies which they occupied one 
hundred or, indeed, even fifty years ago,”’ 
and he pleaded for the increased study of 
Latin, giving clear reasons for his con- 
tention that Latin surpasses other lan- 
guages as a means of training students. 
And in 1906 Mr. Adams (in the Educa- 
tional Review, September, 1906) recanted 
from his stand taken in “A College 
Fetich,” declaring before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Columbia that he 
would now prescribe Greek or Latin as “a 


compulsory study to the day of gradua- 
tion, the one royal road to a knowledge of 
all that is finest in letters and in art.” 

The arguments since then for more 
or for less Latin have come from various 
sources. I have endeavored to read and 
evaluate every one of possible impor- 
tance. A few were written by teachers of 
English, and to these I turn in my next 
section. 


II 


Stuart P. Sherman, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois, wrote on 
“English and the Latin Question” in 
1912 (School and Home Education, 
April). He had made an experiment with 
“‘some 400 university freshmen and soph- 
omores chosen at random from the col- 
leges of liberal arts, law, engineering, and 
agriculture.’’ His three conclusions were 
as follows: 


A. A student’s power over the English dic- 
tionary varies directly with the number of years 
in which he has studied Latin. 

B. A student’s acquaintance with the com- 
monplaces of classical allusion varies directly 
with the number of years in which he has 
studied Latin. 

C. A student’s ability to read a page of 
Shakespeare varies directly with the number of 
years in which he has studied Latin. 


Mr. Sherman defended stoutly the 
study of Latin for students of English 
and reminded the reader of the situation 
—true then, today, and tomorrow—that 
every American is a student of English 
and does recognize the value of express- 
ing his own ideas accurately and intel- 
ligibly and of understanding exactly the 
ideas of other Americans. Mr. Sherman 
urged the study of Latin as quite literally 
indispensable to the serious student of 
English. It is needed, he said, for the 
learning of the mother-tongue and also 
for an understanding and appreciation of 
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English literature and its history and 
criticism. 

In 1913 Professor Denney, of the 
English department at the Ohio State 
University, wrote (Classical Journal, De- 
cember) on the great value of the classics 
to students of English and declared that 
English teachers everywhere ought, as a 
matter of self-interest, to promote classical 
studies in order to preserve high stand- 
ards in the study of English. 

Professor Philo M. Buck reported from 
the University of Nebraska in 1914 
(Classical Journal, April) on a test com- 
paring the college English work done by 
students who had taken high-school work 
in Latin with that done by students who 
had taken high-school work in modern 
foreign languages. He cited statistics 
and announced that this point seemed to 
him perfectly clear: 

The more of Latin required in the prepara- 
tory work, the better are the results in English 
in college; and, second, that the foreign lan- 


guages do not in practice show the practical 
results claimed for them. 


Another contribution from a teacher 
of English came in 1938, almost a quarter 
of acentury later. This is entitled “Latin 
an Important Factor in Developing Skill 
in Reading English” (Education, Decem- 
ber). The author is Stella S. Center, 
member of the Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, New York City, and 
director of the Reading Clinic, New York 
University. As the title of her article 
indicates, she urges the study of Latin. 
Her reasons are persuasive. She wishes, 
incidentally, that Latin be considered 
not a dead language, for “‘if Latin is dead, 
then English is dead.” 

In 1939 Sister Rose Anthony, writing 
as a teacher of English literature, pub- 
lished an article in College English stating 
that from investigations made in her 
English classes in 1937-38 and in 1938-39 


she found that the more Latin a student 
had studied, the greater was his under- 
standing and appreciation of English 
literature; also, that the Latin student 
excelled the non-Latin in using the Eng- 
lish language. 

Professor Bliss Perry’s autobiography 
carried to us this terse and impressive 
passage: 

Year after year in the Harvard Graduate 
School I used to notice that the best writers 
were the Canadians who had kept up their 
classics. No boy well trained in Latin or Greek 
composition ever found difficulty in expressing 
himself clearly in English. It was hoped that 
drill in the modern languages would ultimately 
supply the discipline once given by the classics, 
but thus far the results are disappointing. 

In December, 1941, in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, Professor Withington of 
Smith College, in an article dealing with 
the phobia that many people have ac- 
quired about foreign languages, urged 
the study of the classics to help us under- 
stand our own language and literature. 


Ill 


The few English teachers who have 
contributed to a consideration of our 
question have urged the study of Latin. 
Comments on the value of Latin have 
been made by a greater number of teach- 
ers in other fields. Some noteworthy con- 
tributions made by such teachers are 
considered below. So far as I know, not 
one of the authors is a teacher of English. 

Twenty years ago, in 1922, in the 
Classical Journal, the results of a word- 
analysis test at the University of Pitts- 
burgh were presented by Sage, Gilmer, 
and Dunbar. The test showed, they said, 
that improvement in English vocabulary 
will not result automatically from the 
study of Latin. Derivatives must be 
taught consciously; Latin must be taught 
consciously with the purpose of improv- 
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ing English. Better English will result 
from the study of Latin when “a more 
conscious effort” is made toward that 
end by the Latin teachers. 

Professor Kenneth Scott presented in 
the Classical Journal in 1927 a report 
from the University of Wisconsin on the 
grades of 1,246 freshmen in the College 
of Letters and Science with reference to 
their high-school preparation in foreign 
languages. This report is of such im- 
portance, I believe, that I recommend it 
for the reader’s direct attention. Here I 
limit myself to stating briefly that Scott’s 
figures show that the freshmen with four 
years of high-school Latin along with 
some work in another foreign language 
made the highest general academic aver- 
age the first semester; those with four 
years of Latin and no other language 
ranked second; those with three years of 
Latin and some work in another language 
ranked third; those with work in three 
foreign languages (Latin ordinarily one), 
but in no one language for four years, 
ranked fourth; those with no foreign 
language in high school came next. He 
asserts his belief that “the students who 
have taken a considerable amount of 
foreign language in high school, and 
especially Latin, seem to be superior 
students in college work.’’ Also, he be- 
lieves that 
training in foreign languages, when properly 
taught, is of great value from the point of view 
of training and content and should be a pre- 


requisite for entrance to college and the under- 
taking of more advanced work. [Italics mine.] 


In 1931 C. F. Ross concluded (see 
School and Society, July 4) from the sta- 
tistics of three successive years that the 
amount of high-school work in foreign 
language is so closely related, positively, 
to achievement in the first semester of 
college work that it will serve as an index 
of college success. The next year E. L. 


Clark reported (see School and Society, 
February 6) that the amount of high- 
school Latin is “‘of little value” as an 
index of success, but added that his 
figures show that Latin is the only lan- 
guage taken in high school that has even 
that little value as an index. Later 
J. C. Corn reported (see Teachers Col- 
lege Journal, July, 1934) that students 
with high-school Latin “proved superior” 
to those without it and that those with 
three or four years of Latin did slightly 
better than those with two. The superi- 
ority appeared in the general averages 
for all college subjects and also in the 
grades for each college subject—one sub- 
ject was English. This report is impor- 
tant, for Corn took one hundred students 
with high-school Latin and compared 
their work to that of one hundred stu- 
dents without high-school Latin, each 
group of one hundred having the same 
intelligence ratings as the other. 

In 1937 Smith and Douglass in the 
School Review (November) asserted that 
if the study of any one high-school sub- 
ject serves more than the study of an- 
other to contribute to better marks in 
college, that subject is Latin. The next 
year Hadsel reported similarly in School 
and Society. His statistics showed that 
students with “Latin only” in high 
school achieved in college a considerable 
superiority over those with “modern 
foreign languages only”’ (and the superi- 
ority is most pronounced in the tables 
dealing with English ability). One table 
showed that freshmen with three or four 
years of Latin did better college work 
than those with two years or less. 

C. A. Jordan reported the English 
ability of 1,246 students entering the 
Indiana State Teachers College (Teachers 
College Journal, July, 1934); those with 
three and four years of Latin rated higher 
in English—and in intelligence, too— 
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than those with two years; those with 
two years rated higher in English and in 
intelligence than those with no foreign 
languages. 

An important article by Miss Dean 
and Miss Wall in 1940 (see School and 
Society, June 1) reported on the work of 
over nine hundred tenth-grade students 
in four Washington high schools. These 
had taken substantially the same courses, 
with the exception that for three years 
some of them had studied Latin or 
French and the others had studied busi- 
ness practice. With reference to achieve- 
ment in the tenth grade, the authors 
found that students with three years of 
Latin or French “have a consistent ad- 
vantage” over those with three years of 
business practice—an advantage in Eng- 
lish marks and in averages of all marks; 
furthermore, the advantage is “greater 
for English than for all marks.” 

An article on “Knowledge of English 
Roots and Affixes as Related to Vocabu- 
lary and Latin Study,” by J. B. Carroll, 
in the Journal of Educational Research, 
October, 1940, deserves a word here not 
only because of its value but also because 
I think that the editorial comment pref- 
acing it gives a wrong interpretation. 
That comment declares emphatically 
that Carroll was able to find that “the 
study of Latin does not necessarily aid 
in enlarging English vocabulary.” But 
Carroll himself wrote in addition: 


It is quite possible, however, that the teach- 
ing of derivation could be effective if specific 
attention were paid to the derivation of less 
common words not familiar to the students. 


He suggested, furthermore, the possi- 
bility that 


derivation taught in Latin classes, supported 
by a more thorough knowledge of Latin than 
would be obtainable otherwise, would be a more 
adequate basis for enlarging English vocabu- 


laries than a mere smattering of assorted roots 
and affixes even well taught in English classes. 


In December, 1940, in the Kentucky 
School Journal, Professor W. A. Old- 
father, to whom I am indebted for several 
references, published an article on the 
“Increasing Importance of a Knowledge 
of Greek and Latin for the Understand- 
ing of English.” Of the two main ele- 
ments of English, the Germanic and the 
classical, which one is more important, 
and which one is increasing in impor- 
tance? After several extensive tests and 
analyses, he concluded that the classical 
is more important and is increasing in 
importance; among his four well-sup- 
ported reasons are these: classical ele- 
ments have produced, since 1800, more 
than four times as many new words and 
meanings in English as have the Ger- 
manic: elements, and, second, English 
vocabulary is already predominantly 
classical and will soon be overwhelmingly 
so. 
Professor W. C. Bagley, in an article 
on Latin in Educational Administration 
and Supervision, March, 1941, urged the 
study of Latin because of its very prob- 
able significance as a discipline. He 
quoted a statement made by H. L. 
Kriner in 1931 that the best single pre- 
dictive index of whether an incoming 
freshman at a teachers college will be 
a successful teacher in elementary or 
high schools is his successful completion 
of more than two years of high-school 
Latin. Mr. Bagley also commented ef- 
fectively upon a recent article by O. C. 
Held in School and Society, March 15, 
1941. He insisted that “‘so far as existing 
evidence is concerned”’ it is probable that 
“the most favorable stimulating agent 
among the school studies is Latin.”’ Re- 
cent articles by Harrington and Carr 
have stated that reports are available 
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upon many careful tests that have in- 
dicated the very great advantage that 
Latin-trained students have in under- 
standing English. As recently as No- 
vember, 1941, in School and Society, 
Professor E. O. Sisson denied that much 
importance belongs to the study of any 
foreign language, particularly Latin. His 
contentions are not convincing. The 
question is not whether Latin, or any 
foreign language, is “the essence of edu- 
cation’’; it is simply whether the study of 
Latin offers especially good aid toward 
achieving success in college and toward 
gaining better use of English. 

At the beginning of this article I men- 
tioned a recent statement by Dr. Albert 
Wiggam, denying, on the authority of 
Mursell, that the study of Latin offered 
any aids for better use of English. I 
have gone directly to Mursell’s paper 
(“The Defeat of the Schools,” Atlantic 
Monthly, March, 1939), and found that 
it actually recommended Latin, when 
properly studied! Although Mursell did 
assert that the “general and accepted”’ 
testimony of investigations has been that 
only very limited transfer of training 
takes place, he declared that consider- 
able transfer ought to take place. Its 
comparative failure to do so, said he, is a 
reproach to and an indictment of teach- 
ing. Work in English grammar has been 
shown to have no value as an aid to the 
good use of the English language; and 
work in Latin has been shown similarly 
valueless. This is a reflection upon the 
teaching of English grammar and upon 
the teaching of Latin. “Latin, with its 
close affiliation with other languages, 
ought to help French, Spanish, and 
German, not to mention English.” 
Finally, “Learn Latin as it should be 
learned, and it will help you with other 


languages.” 


Thus it seemed, as I considered the 
pertinent publications made by people 
outside the English field, that these pre- 
sented almost nothing to detract from 
the advisability of the study of Latin, 
and much in its favor. 


IV 


I made a statistical investigation of 
my own, here at the University of Illi- 
nois, where we have a large number of 
freshmen attending different undergrad- 
uate colleges; and in my longer study I 
presented a table of figures. In this ar- 
ticle I shall explain the table briefly, 
telling how it was made and interpreting 
its figures somewhat. 

At the University of Illinois, in Feb- 
bruary, 1940, at the end of the first se- 
mester, grade averages were computed 
for 2,071 freshmen whose high-school 
preparation had been recorded. These 
freshmen were enrolled in the following 
undergraduate colleges: agriculture, com- 
merce, engineering, fine and applied arts, 
and liberal arts and sciences. Katherine 
H. Peer, secretary of the English depart- 
ment, kindly supervised for me the tran- 
scription, from the files of the various col- 
leges, of the record of the foreign lan- 
guages that each of these freshmen had 
taken in high school and the average of 
the final grades that he had received in 
all of his first-semester college courses. 

Grades for course work at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are A, B, C, D, and E. 
When an average of grades is computed, 
numerical values as follows are given to 
those letters: A, 5; B, 4; C, 3; D, 2; E 
(failure), 1. 

Groups were made of students accord- 
ing to their grade-averages. Then for 
each group the foreign-language work in 
high school was indicated. The table 
shows, accordingly, that 132 students 
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had made grade-averages in the highest 
group (4.5-5.0), and that 5 of these had 
taken four years of high-school Latin and 
no other foreign language; that 4 had 
taken four years of high-school Latin 
along with some other foreign language; 
etc. In all the various grade-average 
groups a total of 19 students had taken 
four years of high-school Latin and no 
other foreign language; thus ;5,, or 26.3 
per cent, of the students who had taken 
such work in Latin had achieved a 4.5- 
5.0 grade average. Similarly, the table 
shows that +*;°,, or 5.6 per cent, of the 
students who had taken no work in any 
foreign language at all had made the 
same excellent grade-average. Various 
other computations can be made from 
the table: e.g., that 7.9 per cent of the 
students with at least one year of Latin 
were in the highest grade-average group, 
whereas 12.7 per cent of those with more 
than two years of Latin were in this 
group. 

Some of the figures in the table, as, 
for instance, those for four years of 
Spanish or German, are too smail to be 
of significance. It is desirable, of course, 
that similar tables be made in other 
years and in other colleges and universi- 
ties. This table alone has, I believe, con- 
siderable significance. Though my in- 
vestigation here is not convincing by it- 
self, it supports strongly the pro-Latin 
indications of the similar investigations 
made at the University of Wisconsin by 
Scott and at Miami University by Had- 
sel. It shows that high grade-averages 
were achieved by a greater percentage 
of the students with Latin than of those 
with another foreign language or with no 
foreign language. 

It has done its bit to strengthen my 
belief that Latin has had great value for 
students in the United States, especially 
when it has been well taught. 


V 


Whenever I am asked what I think 
about the study of Latin in high school, I 
shall answer that I favor it—until I see 
a convincing argument opposed to it. 
My investigation of the literature on the 
Latin problem did not reveal anything 
now in print that in my opinion justifies 
an unfavorable attitude. The research 
and the critical comment of teachers of 
English and people in other fields and 
my statistical study of the grade-aver- 
ages of more than two thousand fresh- 
men at the University of Illinois, as well 
as my personal experiences as a student 
and as a teacher—all these direct me to 
the conclusion that the study of Latin 
(even as it has been taught) has been 
notably profitable for students. Those 
who have studied Latin have, I believe, 
learned to use the English language 
better, and to understand and appreciate 
English literature better, than those who 
have not studied it; and those with more 
than two years of Latin have done better 
than those with two years or less. Stu- 
dents with Latin seemed in a similar 
manner to do better than non-Latin stu- 
dents in their general scholastic achieve- 
ment. I am forced—however willingly, I 
still am forced—to recommend the study 
of Latin to high-school students and all 
students who would improve their Eng- 
lish and their chances of making high 
grade-averages in subsequent years. I 
am forced, moreover, to recommend that 
Latin be studied preferably for more 
than two years. 

Such favorable recommendations are 
for Latin as it is now generally taught. I 
wish to make, furthermore, a suggestion 
to the teachers of Latin. If they will 
follow it I believe they will not in the 
least lower their standards of teaching 
Latin. Rather, they may even be raising 
them. My suggestion, or my earnest 
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hope, is this: that the teachers of Latin 
will continue to make an increasingly 
more conscious, better-trained, and more 
openly avowed effort to lead their stu- 
dents toward a better control of English. 
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QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
OF ENGLISH TEACHERS' 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS’ 


Can our colleges remain unconcerned 
when fifteen divisions of drafted men are 
lost to defense through illiteracy? The 
problem is not confined to regions or to 
certain grade levels, for the groups were 
widely distributed as to geography and 
schoolexperience. Better teaching would 
have reduced the number; better-pre- 
pared English teachers would have pro- 
vided more efficient classroom instruc- 
tion; and for the future, a larger endeavor 
on the part of college English depart- 
ments will secure a better education for 
English teachers to come. 

Few college staffs can escape some 
share of responsibility for the quality of 
English teaching in the public schools if 
literacy is to be achieved. The allure- 
ments of literary scholarship should not 
narrow the goals of all instruction to a 
secluded path for the few (“I took the 
one less traveled by’’). Instead, the 
passion to make the best prevail should 

* This paper is based on a study made for the 


National Council Committee on the Education of 
English Teachers. 


2 Member of department of English, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


open the highways of communication and 
literature to the entire population. 

The conclusions growing out of several 
studies of the problem indicate that the 
education of English teachers should be- 
come the immediate unfinished business 
of college English staffs. First, there is 
the report of the National Survey of 
Education of Teachers, which shows that 
45 per cent of the graduates of the liberal 
arts colleges have met state requirements 
for teachers; that the arts colleges and 
universities prepare 40 per cent of all the 
public school teachers, while 49 per cent 
are prepared by the teachers colleges. 
The report states that “any institution 
or group of institutions, large numbers of 
which enter teaching, must give serious 
consideration to the problems of educa- 
ting teachers even though their names 
and traditions would seem to remove 
them from the responsibilities of pro- 
fessional schools.’ This is not to say 
that all college teachers and teaching 

3E. S. Evenden, Summary and Interpretation 
(“National Survey of the Education of Teachers,” 


Vol. VI) [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1933]). 
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should turn professional but rather that 
any staff should be concerned with the 
problem and see to it that expert pro- 
fessional education in English is in the 
hands of English instructors who have 
specialized in that phase of college teach- 
ing. 

Next, the notable current study of a 
Harvard committee has this to say: 
“The refusal of college English depart- 
ments to concern themselves more seri- 
ously than they have hitherto done with 
the high school problem has had disas- 
trous results upon our whole educational 
system.”* This committee statement 
grows out of a thorough and far-reaching 
study of present conditions in teacher 
training. 

The inadequacy of English teaching 
may be attributed to several weighty 
causes, among which are the following: 
(1) the admission of inferior candidates 
to teacher-training courses; (2) narrow, 
outmoded curriculums; (3) the vested 
interests of teachers and administrators 
habituated to old ways and hostile to or 
incapable of change; (4) unprofessional 
standards for the hiring of teachers; (5) 
the competition for large enrolments 
among teacher-training schools, depart- 
ments, or colleges; (6) an ignorance of 
conditions or lack of vigilance on the part 
of college English staffs; (7) undiscrimi- 
nating certification laws in the various 
states. This paper deals with the last of 
these factors only. 

In the present study the purpose is to 
survey the problem at the end of the pre- 
service training and to note the condi- 
tions under which English teachers are 
declared eligible for employment—to 


4 The Training of Secondary School Teachers, 
Especially with Reference to English (report of a joint 
committee of the faculty of Harvard College and of 
the Graduate School of Education [Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1942]). 


present a market report, as it were, on a 
matter which has received far too little 
attention. There should be a widespread 
awareness of the serious situation re- 
garding the certification of English 
teachers throughout the country. 
Ideally there should be a graduated 
system of careful selection—successive 
barriers to eliminate the unfit applicants 
and educational sieves to winnow out the 


TABLE 1* 


COLLEGE ENGLISH REQUIRED FOR 
ENGLISH CERTIFICATION 


Semester Hourst Number of States 

1 (Kan., Class C high schools) 

ee 1 (Mass., state-aided schools) 

8 Gewa) 

7 

1 (Tll.) 

163...........| 1 (Wash.) 

24.. 7 

30............| 2 (Okla.; and Miss. for accredited 
high schools) 


* Sources: Documents from state departments of education 
and from Woellner and Wood, Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators (University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


t Ten states make no mention of hours in any academic sub- 

fonts of these several imply that majors and minors are required; 

owever, two states (Kansas and Mississippi) prescribe subject- 
matter hours through a system of accredited high schools. 


unfit candidates in order to be sure that 
only the finest reach teaching positions 
in the schools. In a utopia the barriers 
would be high and the sieves fine-meshed ; 
in our actual educational world, how- 
ever, the conditions are quite different. 

It is generally known that most states 
have regulations concerning the certifica- 
tion of teachers in those subjects which 
they are permitted to teach in the second- 
ary school. It may not be generally 
realized, however, that most of these 
provisions are merely quantitative in 
nature, expressed in semester hours of 
college work; that in most states there is 
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no intimation of the type of courses de- 
sirable; and that with a minor exception 
or two there is no attempt whatever to 
set up qualitative standards. 

When the employment market is 
glutted with poorly educated English 
teachers, no matter how excellent the 


TABLE 2 


SPECIFICATIONS OF COURSES, HOURS, OR 
PHASES OF ENGLISH 


State Specification 

May include 6 semester hours of 
speech and journalism 

ee Include English and American lit- 
erature 

Ind.........Composition, 10 semester hours; 
literature, 15 semester hours 

Grammar, composition, rhetoric, 
American literature, English 

Ohio.......Composition, 6 semester hours; 


English and American poetry, 3 
semester hours; English and 
American prose, 3 semester 
hours; electives, 3 semester 
hours 


eer Grammar and composition, 6 
semester hours; English litera- 
ture, 1 semester hour; American 
literature, 6 semester hours; 8 
hours from two or more: Speech 
arts, journalism, or dramatics 


ae Must include 6 semester hours of 
composition and rhetoric 


Composition, 10 semester hours; 
speech, 2 semester hours; litera- 
ture, 12 semester hours; library 
or journalism, 2 semester hours 


quality of the few may be, the mediocre 
many will crowd out the superior few in 
the struggle for positions. The sieve does 
not hold, and (to continue the use of a 
commercial figure) “bad money drives 
out good, but good money cannot drive 
out bad,” according to Gresham’s old 
law. Although we are distressed when 
the poorer teacher secures a position at 
the expense of one highly qualified, our 
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deeper pity should be reserved for the 
handicap suffered by the children, es- 
pecially in the poorer districts or in sec- 
tions ridden by selfish pressure groups. 

In time of a shortage of teachers the 
situation is even more serious because 
inferior persons are given emergency 
certificates; but it should be observed 
that in this war effort it is the scarcity in 
vocational and technical teachers that is 
most acute, and it is still possible by a 
winnowing of candidates to obtain highly 
qualified English teachers for the coun- 
try’s need. It is ours to prevent emer- 
gency measures from becoming perma- 
nent and to secure improved methods of 
certification for the future. 

Let us examine further the nature of 
the regulations by which the states grant 
legal permission to teach the country’s 
language and literature. It must be first 
noted that these requirements are ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of semes- 
ter hours of college English in which the 
graduate has received a passing grade; 
this means that the student may rank 
in the next-to-lowest group in his English 
classes and yet be certified by his state to 
teach the subject. 

Even according to quantitative stand- 
ards, a glance at comparative figures 
shows that the number of hours required 
is exceedingly scanty. The different 
states vary in their specification from six 
tothirty semester hours of college English 
as a minimum to teach this subject (see 
tables). Of course this is only a mini- 
mum, and seventeen states differentiate 
between certification with a major in 
English and certification with a minor, in 
the hope that employing officers will heed 
these distinctions; but, on the other 
hand, ten states make no demands what- 
ever as to hours or courses in English. 

Furthermore, not only are these regu- 
lations numerical in nature but they are 
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also reckoned from the time the student 
leaves high school. In other words, in 
most states these figures include for the 
teacher of the subject all English courses 


TABLE 3 


STATES REQUIRING FOR ENGLISH CERTIFICA- 
TION MORE EDUCATION THAN ENGLISH 


Semester Hours 
STATE 
Education English 
20 15 
18 15 
Mass. . 12 9 
17 15 
25 24 
Tex.... 24 12 
18 15 
16 15 
TABLE 4 


STATES REQUIRING FOR ENGLISH CERTIFICA- 
TION MORE ENGLISH THAN EDUCATION 


Semester Hours 
STATE 
Education English 
16 164 


required of the general student body; 
this means that the future teacher of the 
subject has only a little more specialized 
preparation than the student who takes 


the required general courses. When one 
subtracts from the figures cited three to 
nine semester hours for courses required 
of all students, the amazing meagerness 
of the amount of extra English work pre- 
scribed for those who will teach the sub- 
ject is painfully revealed. Indeed, it has 
actually happened that all the graduates 
from certain college curriculums have 
met the legal requirements set up for 
English teachers. One who is still undis- 
turbed by such a state of affairs has only 
to spend a few moments at commence- 
ment in examining the list of graduates 
and reflecting on the English attainments 
of his acquaintances among the students 
who have majored and minored in other 
fields. 

College departments of English have 
sometimes been unaware of the extent to 
which placement opportunities for their 
students are adversely affected by weak 
or faulty certification laws. In their ex- 
clusive concern for the scholarship of 
their major students the English special- 
ists have overlooked their responsibility 
toward those who selected English as a 
minor subject; more frequently they 
have ignored the students who, without 
benefit of departmental sanction, have 
secured state certification in English by 
an accumulation of heterogeneous credits. 
It should be kept in mind that all certifi- 
cates, once acquired, have equal legal 
validity and that all properly certificated 
teachers, therefore, have equal legal 
status in seeking positions. 

It is of interest to note that all states 
specify the number of hours in education 
courses, ranging from twelve to twenty- 
four; that in sixteen states the number of 
hours of prescribed courses in education 
exceeds the minimum number of hours 
set up for English, the subject to be 
taught; while in only eleven states do the 
hours required for English certification 
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exceed in number those required in edu- 
cation courses. 

Most state departments of education 
recognize the inadequacy of their regula- 
tions, but some officials comfort them- 
selves with two rather doubtful assump- 
tions: first, that superintendents will 
employ the abundantly educated teach- 
ers and, second, that the responsibility 
must rest with the local school systems. 
It is true that some regional accrediting 
agencies and in some states a classifica- 
tion of high schools exercise helpful con- 
trols, although they often do not go far 
enough. Yet what of the rights of the 
child whose unlucky birthplace is in a 
community which willy-nilly gets along 
without a properly accredited or classi- 
fied school? The possibility of political 
interference also gives reason for skepti- 
cism as to the efficacy of the local 
barrier. 

It is fair to add that some states go be- 
yond a blanket number of hours and 
specify so many hours of composition, 
so many of literature, and so many of 
other phases of English. These specifica- 
tions, however, concern the kind of ma- 
terial studied and still say nothing as to 
the quality of the work. Only six states 
make any attempts at securing creditable 
achievement—usually some variation of 
a “‘C” average, a highly unreliable meas- 
ure. 

Being informed concerning our present 
practices and being aware that they have 
a serious effect on our national language 
efficiency, we need to ask ourselves: 
What should be done about it? It is 
readily admitted that regulations are of 
necessity mechanical devices which can 
never suffice in themselves. We can 
standardize factory products today to 
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immense advantage; yet all the social 
sciences together cannot produce thor- 
oughly adequate human beings in our 
present state of knowledge, and the ef- 
forts to do so have thus far succeeded 
only in reaching a disastrous regimenta- 
tion. We may smile indulgently at 
Samuel Pepys’s quaint method of filling 
his library shelves with books bound to 
order in the same pattern, using neat 
little blocks under the smaller volumes 
to bring them to the level of the others in 
tidy rows. Such uniformity of level and 
pattern cannot be applied to individuals: 
for English teachers—this will never do! 

How, then, shall the quality of English 
teachers and their teaching be insured? 
This market report can best conclude 
with the suggestion that English teachers 
in different parts of the country awaken, 
accept the responsibility of leadership, 
and with eyes opened to the dangers of 
the situation move to secure action. 

The improved methods of selection 
might consist of requirements beyond the 
freshman year, with higher levels of 
achievement demanded; or of compre- 
hensive examinations to disclose mastery 
of English; or of a comprehensive scheme 
of certification including several fields 
within the larger area of English. These 
regulatory measures might be supple- 
mented by descriptive personal data to 
bring to life the tabulated record. In any 
case the choice of barriers will necessarily 
remain in the hands of the legally recog- 
nized state agencies; these in turn can be 
reached through insistent demands and 
organized effort from within the pro- 
fession. For all those engaged in the 
education of English teachers, here is 
opportunity, challenge, and high obliga- 
tion. 
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ROUND TABLE 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COLLEGE SECTION 


The election of new members to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the College Section has 
been completed by mail. The Nominating 
Committee of the College Section—Hoyt H. 
Hudson, Roscoe E. Parker, and Warner 
Rice—presented Merritt Y. Hughes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Roy P. Basler, 
Alabama State Teachers College, for Execu- 
tive Committee members and Mr. Hughes 
for the chairmanship in 1943-44. The term 
of service is two years. From 210 ballots 
Mr. Hughes received 205 votes and Mr. Bas- 
ler 202 votes. A total of 13 votes was cast 
for twelve other persons. 

The Executive Committee is now reduced 
to six. The term of Charles C. Walcutt and 
George B. Parks, chairman for 1942, expires 
in December, 1943; that of Frederick Hard 
and Porter G. Perrin, in December, 1944. 
B. A. Botkin, Howard Mumford Jones, and 
Louise Rosenblatt are the members whose 
terms expired in December, 1942. 


THE HUMANITIES IN WARTIME 


An anonymous westerner would like to 
say a hearty “Hear! Hear!” to the com- 
ments of the anonymous easterner regarding 
the “Proposal To Act To Preserve the Study 
of the Humanities” (“The Humanities and 
the War,” February College English). This 
is no time to stickle for vested interests, to 
insist on our right to sit in our ivory tower, 
to indulge in what to a great many people— 
including myself—looks like intellectual 
snobbery, implied if not explicit. Making 
such a proposal would seem to me to be say- 
ing, ‘““We who teach the humanities are not 
as other men; we are a superior breed. You 
of lesser worth go and fight the battle, suffer, 
and die. When you have won the battle for 
us, we superior intellects will decide what is 
to be done with the world.” 

Assuming that the rest of the citizens of 
the world would sit by while the professors 


decided the peace, are the professors under 
any illusions that the men who come back 
from those battle fronts are going to let the 
stay-at-homes, the noncombatants, decide 
what should be done with the world they 
have fought to save? 

A good many of us are not too proud of 
the part being played by some of our com- 
peers who lo! these many years have talked 
loudest about “democracy,” ‘academic 
freedom,” the “rights of the individual,” 
and similar phrases, which we are beginning 
to believe were only phrases to them. When 
the chance came for them to shoulder arms, 
to show objectively their faith in these 
things, what has happened? Too many of 
them have scraped up a very old and very 
slight acquaintance with mathematics or 
science so that they can teach in the service- 
training programs—and so avoid the draft. 
Others, far too much like the notorious ro- 
dents, have scuttled off the academic raft to 
work in some industry which will assure them 
the same deferment—always asking for a 
leave of absence from their academic post, 
of course. The men who make our literature 
and our history are not asking for special 
favors and exemptions. Are those who paw 
over what they have done more worthy of 
such favors and exemptions? 

If the academic profession is committing 
suicide, as Mr. Tate remarks, it is not be- 
cause it is trying to prove that it has a “func- 
tion” but because its own snobbishness and 
timidity, to call it nothing worse, are show- 
ing that it does not really believe what it has 
been preaching all these years. And as to 
the relative importance of preserving the 
Liberal Arts (note the caps) and giving 
every Chinese a quart of milk a day, Carl 
Sandburg put the American attitude pretty 
well in The People, Yes when he said, 

Once having marched 
Over the margins of animal necessity, 
Over the grim line of sheer subsistence, 
Then man came 
To the deeper rituals of his bones, 
To the lights lighter than any bones, 
To the time for thinking things over, 
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To the dance, the song, the story, 
Or the hours given over to dreaming, 
Once having so marched. 


Mr. McKee said the same thing, I think, 
when he said in good stout prose, “Provide 
the proper economic system, and the hu- 
manities will take care of themselves.” 


THE ORIGINAL CAPTAIN CRAIG 


To the Editor of ‘College English” 
DEar Sir: 

In writing on Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s ‘Captain Craig,” C. Elta Van Norman 
states, in College English (II, 462): “Cap- 
tain Craig in the flesh was....a dreary 
old Jew, Alfred H. Lewis, whom Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson met from time to time on 
the streets of Gardiner, Maine.” 

Lewis? Dreary? On the streets of Gardi- 
ner, Maine? Louis (sic) certainly had many 
objectionable characteristics, but “dreary” 
is not the word for them; and he was certain- 
ly not “on the streets of Gardiner, Maine.” 

Hagedorn refers (p. 238) to “the romance 
of the fellowship of his [Robinson’s] early 
years in New York with Burnham and Betts 
and Coan and Louis.” Robinson at this 
date (1897) was not quite twenty-seven 
years old. And his meetings with Louis were 
not street meetings. I quote Hagedorn’s bi- 
ography (pp. 130-34): 

Burnham was waiting for Robinson in New 
Se wake Robinson joined him in a rooming- 
house on West 64th Street..... Robinson 
called on Titus Munson Coan. .... In Coan’s 
office, Robinson met... .a little man in his 
late sixties, a Jew... .. The old man moved at 
ease in the literatures of Greece and Rome and 
Jewry, of England, Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain; he was a trained pianist; an acute lawyer 
old man’s name was Alfred H. Louis. 

Faithfully yours, 


J. WEBER 
COLLEGE 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


In commenting upon Mr. Weber’s correc- 
tion of the inference made in her article on 
‘‘Captain Craig,”” Miss Van Norman says 
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that she does not question Mr. Weber’s au- 
thority. She points out that when she wrote 
on the poem Hagedorn’s study of Robinson 
had not been published. The identification 
of Captain Craig and a Mr. Louis of Gardi- 
ner, Maine, was suggested by earlier articles 
published by Nancy Evans in the Bookman 
and Harriet Monroe in Poetry. 


MINIATURES 


I 


Thus Bede, of whose Historia ecclesiastica 
gentis anglorum over a hundred manuscripts 
still survive: 

I spent my entire life in the same monastery, 
and while attentive to the rule of my order and 
the service of the Church, my constant pleasure 
lay in learning, or teaching, or writing... . . 


Thus Chaucer, that voracious reader: 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


It is pleasant to think that Chaucer may 
perhaps have endowed one of his most en- 
gaging characters with some of the spiritual 
attributes of the Venerable Bede. 


Il 


First Keats placed an imaginary urn on 
an imaginary table. Then, the muse having 
breathed upon his soul, he inserted his left 
hand between the buttons of his waistcoat, 
struck an attitude, and launched into his 
apostrophe. 

The novelty of the new scene described 
in the fourth stanza, as well as the note of 
surprised delight in the first verse, ““Who are 
these coming to the sacrifice?’”’ suggest that 
the poet, having paused in his address just 
long enough to pirouette around the table, 
now beholds the other side of the urn. 

Some readers of Keats may object that so 
intricate a maneuver was quite unnecessary. 
Perhaps all of the time he merely held the 
graceful object in his hands. Perhaps he did 
not go round the urn at all. He may merely 
—a motion pregnant with beauty—have 
turned it around. 

ANDREW GREEN 
LovuIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, AND J. B. MCMILLAN 


The lawyers and English teachers of our 
town disagree on the verb in the following 
statement: “....a divorce from the bond of 
matrimony was awarded respondent, and in 
said decree the care, custody, education and 
maintenance of said infant children |‘‘was” 
or “were’’| also awarded respondent.” Would- 
n't the plural be better? 

M. E. W. 


The verb hardly seems worth arguing 
about. If formal grammar is being applied, 
there is, of course, reason for were. But in 
common usage when two or more nouns con- 
tribute to a single meaning, the singular is 
often found and is justifiable. (Compare a 
sentence like “The spirit and accomplish- 
ment of these men speaks for itself.”)) The 
question suggests the comment that lawyers 
might find it harder to nullify the intention 
of a document written in decent English 
than in their jargon. Full care or complete 
support or some such phrase might do as well 
as the series of nouns in this quotation. 


I have frequently heard educated people use 
the expression “‘aren’t I.” What is the justifi- 
cation for this? 

A. L. 


The contraction for the first person, 
amn’t, is unpronounceable. The natural 
thing to do is to use ain’t here, and, of course, 
uneducated people do, thus leveling all forms 
of the present tense in the negative. Many 
have defended ain’t J (but not he ain’t) for 
educated people also (e.g., Fowler, Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage, p. 45); and 
many of us do use it, usually with a short a, 
ant I or I ant. But the school pressure against 
ain’t is so strong that few educated people 
dare use it and so fall back on the closest 
reputable approximation, aren’t J. This is 
much more common in British use than in 


American, but the practice seems to be 
growing in the United States, as your ob- 
servation shows. 


In “She knew who he was,” what kind of 
pronoun is “who’’? 
H. B. 


Who is a relative pronoun, specifically 
since it lacks an expressed antecedent, an 
indefinite relative pronoun. Your question 
probably arose because of the usual defini- 
tion of a pronoun as “a word used instead of 
a noun.” The definition is not quite satis- 
factory because often, especially with the 
indefinite and some personal pronouns, there 
is no specific noun that can be substituted. 
A more accurate definition might be: “A 
pronoun is a word that represents (“‘means’’) 
a person or thing or situation or idea with- 
out naming it.” 


In the “Current English Forum” of Febru- 
ary, p. 322, there is the expression: “Please 
tell me what kind of a sentence the following 
is.” Should not “kind of a” be changed to 
“bind of”? 

C. M. M. 


Kind of a is a good colloquial idiom, but 
the taboo of it in informal English is so wide- 
spread that we are naturally surprised to 
find it in our magazine. Since usage, rather 
than logic, is the guide in language, there 
seems to be no very good reason for being so 
stern about it. Curme (Syntax, p. 546) says: 
‘*For many centuries there has been a tend- 
ency here in the singular to place the in- 
definite article a before the noun following 
kind of, sort of, and in older English also 
manner of: |quotations from Mandeville, 
Shakespeare, Fielding]. This usage is still 
common in colloquial speech, but it has not 
become established in the literary language.”’ 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


The question printed was written by an 
English teacher, put into copy by a professor 
of English, and passed by various editorial 
readers and proofreaders. That it went 
through so many hands without attracting 
attention or at least without being altered 
is a sign that perhaps the idiom is beginning 
to be “accepted.” In spite of my personal 
willingness to accept the construction, 
probably you are right that it would have 
been better to delete the a. 


Ts it correct to capitalize the “s” in “sister” 
in the salutation of a letter, as “Dear Sister 
Priscilla’? 

B. S. 


If a person wants to capitalize a word 
like sister in the salutation of a personal 
letter, there is no reason why he shouldn’t 
do it. We often feel that members of our 
family deserve the small dignity of a capital 
letter, as in Father or Mother. In formal 
correspondence or in letters to people with 
whom we are not acquainted, we should fol- 
low the generally accepted styles. But we 
as teachers should not interfere with the 
spontaneous familiar usage possible in cor- 
respondence between friends or relatives or 
do anything that might make such letters 
seem self-conscious. The common recom- 
mendation against capitals in salutations is 
directed especially at adjectives, as in the 
formal salutation ““My dear Mr. Jefferson.” 


A member of my class asked: “If I were to 
write, ‘There are three two’s in the English 


language,’ should I spell the word to, too, or 
two?” Which would be preferred? 
S. W. 


Students love this particular chestnut. 
Perhaps the best answer is that it doesn’t 
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make any difference how you spell the word 
so long as the pronunciation is indicated. 
Most of us would choose #o as the simplest. 
A more careful way of making the statement 
might be: “There are three words in English 
pronounced #0’; or phonetic symbols could 
be used, as they are found in a dictionary. 


P. G. P. 


According to ‘““Webster’s Unabridged Sec- 
ond Edition,” definition 3 of “‘grammatical” 
is ‘‘according to the rules of grammar; correct 
as regards grammar; as, the construction is not 
grammatical.” I’d like your opinion, there- 
fore, of the correctness of the following: 

a) That is a grammatical error. 

b) That is an ungrammatical error. 

c) That is not grammatical (or non- 

grammatical). 
Doesn’t the third mean that the matter under 
consideration is outside the realm of grammar 
altogether? 
R. L. L. 


In the first sentence “grammatical” is 
used according to sense 1 in Webster’s, 
which is “Of or pertaining to grammar.” In 
the third sentence not grammatical could be 
either sense 1 or sense 3; the meaning could 
be either “not pertaining to grammar” or 
“not according to rules of grammar.” Only 
the context would make clear which mean- 
ing is intended. Nongrammatical would be 
generally understood as meaning “‘not per- 
taining to grammar.” Isn’t the second sen- 
tence a simple case of redundancy? Un- 
grammatical here means something like in- 
correct (Webster’s sense 3), and incorrect error 
is surely redundant. The fact that grammat- 
ical has several meanings is not surprising; 
most words do. 

J. B. McM. 
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The Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, has announced that seven al- 
bums of “American Folk Songs,”’ containing 
119 titles, are now ready for general dis- 
tribution. Recordings were made in the 
field. Folk music of the Indians, southern 
mountaineers, Negroes, lumberjacks, and 
many other Americans is presented on these 
records against a natural background. 
Printed leaflets containing the text of each 
song and a descriptive commentary have 
been prepared by Alan Lomax and William 
N. Fenton to accompany the records. A 
catalogue of the records is available from 
The Archive of American Folk Song, Music 
Division, The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A newly formed Committee on Publica- 
tions in the History of Thought and Culture 
has been announced by the University of 
Chicago Press. The members are Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago; Richard P. McKeon, professor of 
Greek and philosophy and dean of the divi- 
sion of the humanities; John T. McNeill, 
professor of the history of European Chris- 
tianity; Jacob Viner, professor of econom- 
ics; George Williamson, professor of English; 
Napier Wilt, professor of English—all of the 
University of Chicago faculty—and Stan- 
ley Pargellis, librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

The committee plans to keep in touch 
with work being done by scholars through- 
out this country (and abroad, as far as con- 
ditions permit) and to promote the publica- 
tion of such research by the University 
Press. It will undertake active editorial work 
on manuscripts, if needed, will work with the 
author on matters of organization and style, 
and will give attention to textbooks as well 
as to reference works. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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THE PERIODICALS 


School men often express their belief that 
the liberal arts are necessary to the cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment of freedom in democracy. 
In critical times, however, the voices of 
professional educators often betray accents 
of protest and uncertainty. College teach- 
ers who seek to persuade themselves that 
the liberal arts are not futile may appreciate 
encouragement from the statesman Wendell 
L. Willkie, who delivered an address at Duke 
University in January, 1943. His address is 
published in the spring issue of the American 
Scholar. 

Young men must abandon their educa- 
tion temporarily and go forth to fight, but 
there is no need to drag young women out of 
the colleges. There are millions of women 
above college age and not needed in their 
homes still available for war work. Through 
the younger women of America we should 
preserve the continuity of the liberal arts. 
In fact, so important are the liberal arts for 
our future civilization that education in 
them should be as much a part of our war 
planning as the more obviously needed 
technical training. There should be some 
provision in the man-power program for 
leaving in the colleges a nucleus of men 
whose aptitudes qualify them as definitely 
for our long-range needs as other men are 
qualified for medicine. A true victory is im- 
possible for us unless there exists in this 
country a large body of liberally educated 
citizens. A man cannot be free unless he has 
a job and a decent income. But job and 
income only implement freedom, for the 
sources of freedom are in the mind. 

For many years American higher educa- 
tion has felt the harmful influence of the 
German university. This influence has en- 
couraged us to sacrifice the aim of wide in- 
telligence for the aim of highly specialized 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


knowledge, to sacrifice understanding for 
knowledge, and to sacrifice the knowledge 
of man and society for science alone. At this 
crisis in our history the destruction of our 
liberal-arts tradition would be a crime com- 
parable with the burning of the books by the 
Nazis. 

Generally in the world today there is a 
tendency to exalt the great leaders—in the 
Axis countries and in Russia, China, Eng- 
land, and America. But dare we say that 
any one of them is indispensable? The mo- 
ment we say that, our world must change. 
However impressive the abilities of the Al- 
lied leaders, there is nothing in these men (as 
Mr. Willkie has observed them) which can- 
not be duplicated at Akron, Ohio, or at Duke 
University. William Howard Taft said that 
a man can be found to sit on the Supreme 
Court bench of the United States in any 
American town of more than five thousand 
population. The vast American educational 
system has set men free, not alone to serve 
but also to lead. 

Free discussion which will make the 
truth come out is the only form of political 
warfare that can possibly win the great 
political struggle in which we are engaged. 
In our war aims we must plan, certainly, to 
remove from the necks of foreign peoples an 
enslaving totalitarian rule; but, having done 
that, we must realize a war aim deeper than 
sound economics. We must establish the 
equality of men in the universal franchise of 
the mind. 


Last November a committee appointed 
by the American Council on Education 
stated that “educators are not prepared to 
assert to military authorities that the ‘in- 
tangible values’ of a liberal arts education 
would make soldiers better fighters.” This 
statement was accepted by a meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges, and mili- 
tary authorities have taken the college ad- 
ministrators at their word. Education in 
liberal arts for men is out for the duration. 
The war will increase the prestige of scien- 
tific and technical studies. At present the 
problem before teachers of the humanities 
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is to plan to make the best use of the room 
that will be left for them in the post-war 
curriculum. 

William Allan Neilson, whose article on 
“The Future of the Humanities” appears in 
the March Harper’s, believes that core sub- 
jects of the humanistic tradition will have 
to be taught in a different perspective. We 
cannot afford to retain the Greek and Latin 
languages in the dominant position. There 
are more direct routes to understanding the 
Latin and Greek elements in English than 
the study of the original tongues, and Eng- 
lish translations are the economical means 
in the study of ancient literature. Only the 
élite among Latin and Greek scholars can 
understand the original languages well 
enough to gain superior aesthetic experiences 
through them. In the study of ancient 
philosophy and history the test of relevance 
to modern needs must guide us in the selec- 
tion of materials. 

A far smaller proportion of modern for- 
eign writing is translated. In modern lan- 
guages it is advisable to save perfectionism 
for literary scholarship, in other cases aban- 
doning it in favor of methods devised for 
special uses, such as reading newspapers, 
scientific journals, or the literature for 
travel. 

Fields outside the traditionally humanis- 
tic subjects are increasingly revealed as sus- ° 
ceptible to the humanistic approach. Scien- 
tists become involved in philosophical prob- 
lems; economics, politics, and sociology are 
commonly classified as liberal studies. Eng- 
lish is not under attack, but English teach- 
ers are bound to exercise the same candor 
and severity in self-criticism that has been 
urged upon their classical brethren. 


It is often assumed that one learns the 
meaning of words as one encounters the 
words in reading. Few experiments, how- 
ever, have directly related to this question. 
In the February Journal of Educational Re- 
search H. J. Sachs reports upon “The Read- 
ing Method of Acquiring Vocabulary” as 
tested among college freshmen. College 
freshmen were tested on their knowledge of 
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twenty-five words from Thorndike’s list of 
twenty thousand. The percentage of correct 
replies showed little relationship to the num- 
ber of times the words appear in the four 
volumes of Literate and Life, which all the 
freshmen had read in high school. The fre- 
quency of the same twenty-five words was 
computed in five novels read by the students 
and in a required history textbook. Again 
the results showed little correlation between 
the frequency of the words in the reading 
materials and the percentage of correct defi- 
nitions. In other words, if a student cannot 
guess the meaning of a word from a variety 
of contexts, he may keep on meeting the 
word dozens, perhaps even hundreds, of times 
and still remain ignorant of its meaning. 

A further test showed that students may 
meet a word from twenty to fifty times in a 
single reading assignment but still be no 
more than 30 per cent efficient in defining 
the word. 


In the “Easy Chair” of the March Har- 
per’s Bernard DeVoto considers the probable 
effects of the war upon American literature. 
In the first place, many remote parts of the 
world will no longer serve as the ideal re- 
treats of escape literature. Life among the 
Eskimos or South Sea Islanders loses its 
idyllic character for soldiers and sailors cop- 
ing with the problems of food supply, dis- 
ease, and service routine. Literature may 
well accept its obligations to portray a 
world in which New Zealand, Tibet, and 
Spitsbergen are opened to the tourist trade, 
but the literature of geography as escape 
seems finished. 

The mood of writers from World War I 
was that of the lost generation. Three Sol- 
diers or Farewell to Arms, however, failed to 
convey representative experience of the 
American doughboy. They were part of the 
larger litereture of the 1920’s which turned 
against American life. [logically the writers 
of war fiction, disillusioned with the mate- 


rialistic policies behind the lines, repudiated 
America, though with the outbreak of World 
War II they recognized their mistake. 

In this war the number of American 
troops is much greater than that of the ex- 
peditionary force twenty-five years ago. 
Today, men are going into the war with 
their eyes open to political and economic 
realities. They are deliberately waging a 
much harder fight, and one in which Ameri- 
can civilization is recognizably in danger. 
This time the majority experience in the 
war may demand and get representation at 
the highest level. Since that majority is 
numbered in millions, it will include a lot of 
writers. 

For literature hereafter one hopes not for 
more abundant talent but for the good sense 
to profit from the mistakes which the litera- 
ture of our time widely exhibits. One wishes 
it greater humility, more intelligence, and 
more knowledge of America. The literature 
of the 1920’s was brilliant but not great; it 
was not representative and not, in the main, 
true. 


In the widespread tendencies to develop 
regional culture may be found the move- 
ment which will enable American educa- 
tional leaders to “Humanize the Univer- 
sity.” Calling attention to the success with 
which isolated universities have brought 
drama, music, better housing, and better 
community planning to different regions in 
America, Bernard E. Meland, in the Feb- 
bruary Journal of Higher Education, ex- 
presses the hope that the university may be- 
come an active center of community life. It 
would differ from the present form of the 
university, first, by extending its education- 
al resources more directly to the community; 
second, by opening the doors to adults along 
with the young; and, third, by emphasizing 
participation in the cultural experience of 
the community rather than professional 
proficiency. 
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BOOKS 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


This is no book’ for the general reader. 
It makes no concessions to the uninitiated, 
nor does it profess to present its findings in 
regard to the nature of literature in terms of 
popular understanding. Its purpose, as 
stated in the Introduction, is “to lay a theo- 
retical basis for the investigation of litera- 
ture as a social phenomenon in terms which 
are consonant both with our contemporary 
knowledge of language and with the develop- 
ment of modern science.” It addresses it- 
self, therefore, to readers already possessed 
of at least the rudiments of “our contem- 
porary knowledge of language and with the 
development of modern science,” to readers, 
that is to say, who have been following the 
modern trends in the study of semantics and 
syntactics, as well as the changing theories 
regarding literary criticism, referential and 
evocative symbolism, and all such matters. 
It avails itself, moreover, and of necessity, 
of a large amount of highly specialized ter- 
minology drawn from the fields of investiga- 
tion that contribute to the theory as a whole. 
In consequence of this method and this pur- 
pose, the book is of value chiefly to the 
scholar and to the serious student of the 
nature of literature, rather than to the 
reader of more popular taste. 

As an example of the author’s treatment 
of his subject, there may be cited the defini- 
tion of literature advanced on page 141: 


Literature (L) is the linguistic process 
through which a psycho-physiological experience 
(E) of one person leads to the production of a 
series of symbols which in turn evoke in another 
person controlled experience (E) (distinguished 
from but inclusive of any part of the experience 
[E] which is a reference to referents) similar to, 
though not identical with, the experience (E) 


* Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Literature. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxiv+213. $3.00. 
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which resulted in the production of the symbol- 
series. 


It is only right to emphasize the fact that 
such a staggering concept has been formu- 
lated only after the individual terms that 
compose it have themselves been defined 
and discussed; but, even so, that statement 
is sheer jargon. The well-disposed reader, 
willingly co-operative in the enterprise of 
getting at the quintessence of literature, 
finds himself balked by the necessity of learn- 
ing a new and fantastic idiom, in which 
Literature (L) and Experience (E) are in- 
dividual items. This matter, as being sub- 
sidiary to the main concern of the study, 
would not merit so much attention if it were 
not for the fact that so much is made of termi- 
nology in the book itself. 

Of far greater importance, obviously, is 
the theory itself. Every conscientious en- 
deavor to further our understanding and 
appreciation of the true inwardness of liter- 
ature deserves our eager consideration; and 
in this connection it is a pleasure to com- 
mend the several distinctions so carefully 
made between literature in general and 
literature (L) (sometimes vulgarly called 
belles-lettres); between literature (L) and 
pseudo-literature; between the language of 
science and the language of literature, with 
the consequent parallel distinction between 
referential symbolism and evocative sym- 
bolism. These distinctions are somewhat 
labored in the text; but the precision and 
sharpness of perception expended upon 
them clarifies the total view of the subject. 

Central in this series of distinctions is that 
which discriminates among the frequently 
confused ideas of literary theory, literary 
criticism, and the history of literature. As 
the author wisely reminds us, we are often 
uncertain whether we are trying to evaluate 
literature or to understand its nature; less 
often, perhaps, we fail to remember that the 
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history of literature is not the same as a 
theory of literature. His own words may be 
quoted: 


So far as literary theory is successful, it pro- 
vides a central instrument for research into 
literature, as well as a descriptive basis for theo- 
ries of evaluative criticism. It is otherwise con- 
cerned with the history of literature only in so 
far as earlier theories of literature embody in- 
sights and distinctions which can be incorporat- 
ed as integral parts of the systematic structure 
of literary theory. 


The final result of this study is to furnish 
the reader with some notion of what might 
be called the physiological nature of litera- 
ture, its skeleton framework, its organic sub- 
stance, and even something of the function- 
ing of its several members. In clinical, 
esoteric terms the body of literature is laid 
bare. But the spirit, possibly as a result of 
this method of approach, has fled. Not in 
any such fashion will the heart of literature 
be discovered, nor its soul. If that is the 
object of our quest, we must adopt an entire- 
ly different procedure; and we shall then be 
forced to rest content with some such in- 
adequate, unscientific definition of literature 
as that given us by Milton when he called a 
good book the precious lifeblood of a master 
spirit. But if we are curious primarily about 
the formation and the mere matter, if we 
desire to make certain of the functional dif- 
ferences between one type and another, here 
is a laboratory manual that may serve ex- 
cellently to guide our examination and 
check our conclusions. 


R. A. JELLIFFE 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A WRITER’S HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN USAGE" 


To describe the American language briefly, 
which the author of this handbook aimed 
to do, is to undertake something almost im- 
possible. For the sake of orderliness evi- 
dently, the author arranged the material in a 


*By Tom B. Haber. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1942. Pp. viiit+-152. $1.00. 


logical progression, beginning with a section 
called “The Forms of Words” and going 
from there to the sections “From Words to 
Sentences” and “From Sentences to Para- 
graphs.” As long as the book is used as a 
reference, which would be according to its 
purpose, and not as a text to be taught from 
cover to cover, the organization is accept- 
able. In the hands of teachers who begin 
with the expression of ideas in a composition 
and then proceed to any needed work on de- 
tails, A Writer’s Handbook of American Us- 
age will have purposefulness and vitality. 

The most successful division is Part I, 
“The Forms of Words.” Here the handling 
of spelling problems is especially complete 
and helpful. This section, as well as the en- 
tire book, contains many exercises, which 
are unusually stimulating and should help 
solve the difficult problem of making the 
student more sensitive to usage. 

It is hard to see, though, why the author 
in his aim to describe American usage made 
only slight attempts to include deviations 
from the traditional rules stated in the book. 
This is particularly true in Part II, “From 
Words to Sentences,” where much more 
could have been done to show the adjust- 
ments to thought and to individual situa- 
tions characteristic of standard American 
English grammar. As a whole, the author 
has been traditional and more prescriptive 
than descriptive in his treatment of Ameri- 
can usage, if one compares some of his state- 
ments with those found in sources like our 
dictionaries, Fries’s American English Gram- 
mar, Leonard’s Current English Usage, or 
Curme’s Syntax. 

Both the discussion of formal and in- 
formal diction and the use of the term 
“colloquial” need to be clarified. The author 
writes about “colloquial abuses’’ or expres- 
sions “garbled by colloquial use,” thus leav- 
ing an impression contrary to the more usual 
meaning of the term, which is described in 
the New Standard as including expressions 
“such as might be used in familiar conversa- 
tion by the most cultivated people.” Simi- 
larly, the handbook could easily give the stu- 
dent an inaccurate idea of informal English. 
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By way of illustration, isn’t it misleading to 
include words like “nope,” “nohow,” and 
“‘boughten” in a list of expressions wrong in 
formal situations, but to say nothing about 
such in the informal? Two points seem to 
have been overlooked in the author’s ap- 
proach—the different kinds of informal Eng- 
lish and its overlapping with the formal. 
Some of these weaknesses in Part II could, 
of course, be due to the impossibility of de- 
scribing American usage as concisely as the 
author tried to do, and they should not make 
one overlook the many stimulating sug- 
gestions and exercises to be found in the 
book. 

In makeup this handbook is distinctive, 
for it iseasy to use. The pages are not crowd- 
ed, and the glossary of words and phrases 
provided along with the index of topics is in 
keeping with the general clarity and preci- 
sion in the arrangement of material. 


ELLEN FROGNER 
CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 


UNIFIED ENGLISH COM POSITION 


Unified English Composition’ is a textbook 
for the complete freshman composition 
course. Its purpose is to assist students in 
writing clear, correct English sentences and 
in organizing and writing different forms of 
prose. 

To achieve this purpose the authors, 
after stressing the value of written English 
to the college student, present effectively 
the conventional foundations of clear, cor- 
rect writing: grammar, diction, spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence structure. They 
then offer a wealth of practical material 
(with about one hundred models for reading 
and analyzing) concerning paragraphing, 
outlining, and the following specific types of 
writing: the précis, exposition (argument, 
treated as an aid in certain forms of exposi- 


*By Gerald D. Sanders, Hoover H. Jordan, 
Robert M. Limpus, Wallace M. Magoon. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. xiv+733. 
$2.75. Workbook. Pp. iit+126, $0.65 (bound with 
textbook, $3.25). 
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tion, is wisely included here), the research 
paper, the feature article, biography, the 
book review, the informal essay, description, 
the narrative, and the letter. Supplemen- 
tary assistance for the student includes nu- 
merous exercises (both in the text and in the 
Workbook), lists of theme subjects, questions 
concerning reading and vocabulary and class 
assignments. 

The word “unified” in the title applies 
both to the book as a whole and to its various 
parts. A handbook, a rhetoric, and a book of 
readings are contained in the one volume. 
The readings accompany the particular ma- 
terials for which they serve as illustrations; 
sometimes they illuminate, in their content, 
the grammatical and rhetorical principles 
being discussed—for example, William Cob- 
bett’s essay, “Grammar,” follows the pre- 
view to grammar, and Eugene S. McCart- 
ney’s “Some Participles I Have Met” fol- 
lows the material on verbals. And, since ex- 
perience has shown that students have con- 
siderable difficulty in understanding what 
they read, a valuable section in the opening 
pages of the book explains the methods and 
meaning of reading. 

“‘Unified””—in the sense of not too much, 
not too little—applies equally well to the 
various parts, whether the material in ques- 
tion is discussed in a single paragraph or in a 
number of pages. Each major section is 
clear, complete, and self-contained; and it is 
possible to teach it with little, if any, cross- 
reference to other parts of the book. The 
authors have written just enough (with few 
exceptions) about each subject for the stu- 
dent to understand and apply; they have 
never burdened him with useless informa- 
tion; and they have included minor material 
only when it pertains to kinds of errors 
which, experience has shown, freshmen 
occasionally make. 

Balanced against the many virtues of the 
book, the “few exceptions” mentioned 
above may seem trivial. In order to parallel 
the completeness of other parts of the chap- 
ter on grammar, the co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion might have included in its classification 
correlative conjunctions and conjunctive ad- 
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verbs; more exercises might have been given 
on punctuation in the Workbook (of forty-six 
exercises, only three deal with punctuation) ; 
and the chapter on the letter might have in- 
cluded more material on inquiry and infor- 
mation letters, two types of business letters 
in common use. 

In general, the excellence of this textbook 
is due to the fact that the authors have fol- 
lowed the principles they have discussed, 
especially the one dealing with the control- 
ling purpose. They have remembered that 
they were writing, not for professional or 


would-be professional writers or even for 
those who want a book that answers every 
possible question concerning English usage, 
but for students whose aim is “to use their 
language effectively in the ordinary affairs 
of life.”’ Given students who are willing to 
study, the teacher of composition using this 
textbook should have to do only what his 
title suggests: the reading and supervision of 
the writing of his students. 


GEORGE S. WYKOFF 


PurpDvuE UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Colonel Effingham’s Raid. By Berry Fleming. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 

“W. Seaborn Effingham, Col. U.S. Army retired,” 
retired from the army but not from the service of his 
country. He was shocked by the undemocratic local 
politics in Fredericksville, Georgia, the home town of 
his family, and tried to enlist the aid of his old south- 
ern friends and cousins to do something about it. 
To all the boys he wanted to say: “As you have vol- 
unteered to serve your country in war, when you re- 
turn you must serve your country in peace.” 


Journal for Josephine. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. 


A subtle and lovely tribute to a competent wife— 
whose name isn’t Josephine. It was written, Nathan 
says, to set down small adventures, anxieties, and ob- 
servations of a wartime summer on the coast. Inland 
readers, sensitive to the beauty of small things in 
daily living, will be startled by the coast people’s 
awareness of their nearness to war. Nathan is im- 
pressed by the courage and devotion in the ranks and 
troubled by hesitation and bewilderment elsewhere. 


Time of Peace. By Ben Ames Williams. Houghton 

1930-41. This novel has as background the suc- 
cessive changes in our national mind as it passed 
from one extreme to the other. There is in it hardly 
a line of conversation expressive of personal or 
national opinions that is not a paraphrase of editorial 
comment of the period, of some book or article, of 
dated correspondence and diaries, or of an actual 
conversation. A powerful book and very readable. 


The Little Prince. By Antoine de Saint Exupéry. 

Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

Only a choice one hundred pages, beautifully il- 
lustrated by the author. A bit of fantasy welcomed 
by readers who decry the lack of imagination in 
present-day life and literature. Children, too, will 
enjoy it. 


Troubleshooter: The Story of a Northwood Prosecutor. 
By Robert Traver. Viking. $2.75. 


A hilarious account of hair-raising experiences of 
a district attorney in a lumber community in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. That the people are 
largely Finnish adds interest to the story. 


The Whole Heart. By Helen Howe. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 


Jim Hunt, Boston, 1919-43, writer, commentator, 
lecturer. A study of a personality, developed by ref- 
erences to a loved mother and an observing daughter, 
to letters and diaries of the four women who loved 
him. A discerning man friend observed: “The irony 
is that a decisive man, no matter how ruthless, 
doesn’t cut such a wide swath of misery about him 
as your fumbling moral person.” 


The Moonlight Traveler: Great Tales of Fantasy and 
Imagination. Selected by Philip Van Doren 
Stern. Doubleday. $2.75. 


Some of our critics foresee a return to tales of 
fantasy in the near future. This anthology covers a 
wide range and includes many of the greatest tales of 
fantasy and the supernatural in the English language. 
There is an excellent Introduction. 
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Number One. By John Dos Passos. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.50. 

The story of Chuck Crawford, hillbilly politician 
whose gangster policies and his slogan—“‘Every Man 
a Millionaire’”—make him a senator. An ugly story 
about people we don’t like, but John Dos Passos 
wrote it and doubtless had a purpose in mind. 


Never Call Retreat. By Joseph Freeman. Farrar. 
$3.00. 

A very long story of a man born in Vienna in 
1900. He has known the forty years’ struggle of hope 
and despair in Europe before reaching America. 
After his long suffering he still retains faith in man- 
kind’s future happiness and the eventual restoration 
of civilization all over the world. 


The Weir. By Ruth Moore. Morrow. $2.50. 

On Comey’s Island, just off the Maine coast, 
lived a few families whose forefathers had come there 
seeking a new and different life. Time brought 
changes; quarrels, violence, storms, and petty living 
made these underprivileged people ignorant and 
mean. The author sees in them a fine vitality, a 
groping for something better, a spark that may be 
kindled into flame. 


The Sea Is So Wide. By Evelyn Eaton. Harper. 
$2.50. 

When the British moved the French Canadians 
out of Nova Scotia, Barbe Comeau was one of them. 
She was in love with a British officer, and this is the 
tale of their separation and their eventual reunion 
and happiness. 


There Is a River: The Story of Edgar Cayce. By 

Thomas Sugrue. Holt. $2.75. 

Wars usually give rise to certain tales of mysti- 
cism. This is the biography of a man to whom are 
ascribed psychic powers. He lives in Virginia and 
has spent his life aiding the sick and troubled by 
means of his supernatural understanding. 


All We Have Built. By Evelyn Cowdin. Mill. 
$2.00. 
A triangle: husband, ex-wife, wife—all “nice 
people.” A study of marriage, home, and the child of 
divorced parents. 


November Storm. By Jay McCormick. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

A dramatic, probing study of life on the Great 
Lakes, of freighters and the water front. A turbulent 
story involving many outwardly ordinary characters 
and many scenes of violence. Winner of a Hopwood 
Award (University of Michigan). 


Mama’s Bank Account. By Kathryn Forbes. Har- 


court, Brace. $2.00. 


The title story will be familiar to readers of the 
Reader's Digest. It is a family story of the escape 
type now popular; the children can’t go far wrong 
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because of their excellent background—a happy 
home with mice parents. Very amusing and provoca- 
tive. 


Heathen Days: 1890-1936. By H. L. Mencken. 

Knopf. $3.00. 

Very informal and rollicking reminiscences not 
included in former memoirs. A sneak-in audience 
with the Pope and irreverent reporters at the Scopes 
trial are high lights. Beneath all his buffoonery is a 
thread of common sense and a glimpse of the eternal 
wisdom of a brilliant student of mankind. 


Flight from Terror. By Otto Strasser and Michael 

Stern. McBride. $3.00. 

Otto Strasser, whom Hitler, despite good inten- 
tions, has failed to kill, is rated as the Fiihrer’s No. 1 
enemy. As an organizer of the Black Front the form- 
er Nazi and friend of Hitler is well able to tell the 
story of those who hate freedom for mankind and 
seek to destroy civilization as we prize it. This is the 
record of his eventful life. He is directing Black 
Front efforts from Canada. 


Giants Gone: Men Who Made Chicago. By Ernest 

Poole. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Mr. Poole had the advantage of intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of these people; their families 
were also friends of his family,fand much of his mate- 
rial came to him through the years as facts and rem- 
iniscences. From the “muddy little town” of 1833 
to “Chicago finished, it never will be,”’ he traces the 
city’s growth through the careers of her great men— 
and Jane Addams. Ruthless he believes them, but he 
admires their vitality, their vision, and their public 
spirit. 

Insect Invaders. By Anthony Standen. Houghton 

Mifflin. $3.00. 

This handsomely illustrated volume will appeal 
to potential gardeners, to vacationists, and to all 
who take food production seriously. This scientist 
finds insects fascinating, as well as tormenting. 


On Being a Real Person. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Harper. $2.50. 

“T have gone on trying to be a personal counselor 
in this book, habitually thinking, as I wrote, of typi- 
cal individuals who have consulted me.” This great 
American preacher, pastor of Riverside Church 
(New York), has for twenty years given freely of his 
time and wisdom to thousands of men and women 
who have come to him for advice. Out of his rich 
experience has come the inevitable conclusion: To 
succeed, to be happy, each individual must make an 
honest appraisal of his own strength and weakness— 
and accept himself as he is. 


Twin Rivers: The Raritan and the Passaic. By 
Harry Emerson Wildes. Farrar. $2.50. 
To that fine “Rivers of America Series” this 
volume is a distinct addition. So much has hap- 
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pened in the valleys of New Jersey. Mr. Wildes is es- 
pecially interested in the people—what made them 
what they are and what they have done. Attractive- 
ly illustrated; a very readable bit of Americana and a 
most pleasant way to take our neglected history. 


Now That We Have To Walk: Exploring the Out-of- 
Doors. By Raymond Tifft Fuller. Dutton. $2.50. 


Recommended to those who must and will take to 
the open road for vacations and to those back-to-the- 
simple-life enthusiasts who are becoming more con- 
scious of birds, insects, geology, old houses, and “a 
few acres of one’s own.” 


Social Insurance and Allied Services. By Sir William 
Beveridge. Macmillan. $1.00. 


The American edition is reproduced photograph- 
ically from the English edition. This important re- 
port explains the means by which the abolition of 
want can become a practicable post-war aim. 


Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha. By Chase S. 
and Stellanova Osborn. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques 
Cattell. $5.00. 

One aim of this book is to present “the important 
part played by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in the crea- 
tion of the great American epic.” Ardent patriots of 
the Lake Superior country, the Osborns have set 
forth the Manabozho-Hiawatha legends gathered by 
Schoolcraft and demonstrated their fundamental re- 
lation to Longfellow’s poem, vindicating Longfellow, 
once more, from the charge that he stole his material 
from the Kalevala. The latter half of this large illus- 
trated volume is a biography of Schoolcraft. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Rape of the Lock and Other Poems. Edited by 
Geoffrey Tillotson. Imitations of Horace. Edited 
by John Butt. (“The Twickenham Edition of the 
Poems of Alexander Pope,” Vols. II and IV; 
general editor, John Butt.) Oxford. $4.00 each. 


The last important critical edition of Pope ap- 
peared a half-century ago. For the “Twickenham 
Edition,” which will be completed in six volumes, 
the editors are selecting all that is most valuable 
from the works of their predecessors and incorporat- 
ing much that has been discovered in recent years 
about Pope and his contemporaries. In the two 
volumes now available the text, slightly modernized, 
is excellently printed, with very extensive footnotes 
and long, thorough introductions. 


A Preface to “Paradise Lost.”” By C. S. Lewis. Oxford. 
$2.25. 

In a series of nineteen essays, Mr. Lewis seeks to 
remove obstacles to the enjoyment of Paradise Lost. 
He is concerned with the nature of epie and with 
Milton’s theology. He has found it his chief duty to 
encourage simplicity and restore the belief that 
Milton may, after all, have hated what he displays as 
hateful. 


The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare. By W. W. 

Greg. Oxford. $3.75. 

Professor Greg defines rules on editing Shake- 
speare, analyzes the “bad,” the doubtful, and the 
“good” quartos and the First Folio, and explains the 
editorial problems of the different plays. A valuable 
guide to the text of Shakespeare by an outstanding 
scholar. 


Heinrich Heine: Works of Prose. Edited by Her- 
mann Kesten; translated by E. B. Ashton. 
Fischer. $3.00. 

In his Preface to this volume Louis Untermeyer 
emphasizes Heine’s shrewdness as a literary and 
social commentator, the charm and sharpness of his 
wit, and the volatile, surprising changes which occur 
in his autobiographical prose. The selections cover a 
wide range of topics. An attractive, readable book. 


The Writings of Arthur Hallam. Collected and edited 
by T. H. Vail Motter. Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America. 


At one time Tennyson was referred to as “the 
friend of Hallam.” The present volume contains 
twice as much prose and three times as much verse as 
the original edition collected by Hallam’s father, the 
historian, in 1834. There are one hundred and ten 
poems and ten essays. The verse is mainly philoso- 
phical. Hallam translated from the Vita nuova and 
wrote criticism on Italian authors. 


Outline of Linguistic Analysis. By Bernard Bloch 
and George L. Trager. Linguistic Society of 
America. 

The booklet presents in brief summary the tech- 
niques of analysis necessary for learning a foreign 
language by the method of working with native 
speakers and arriving inductively at the grammatical 
system of their language. The main chapter head- 
ings are “Phonetics,” “Phonemics,” “Morphology,” 
and “Syntax.” 


Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By Alan M. G. 

Little. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

The evolution of Athenian drama in the great 
fifth century and the Hellenistic period is traced as 
the product of Athenian life. Mr. Little studies 
ancient social psychology and the use of myth to 
represent the transition from primitive to bourgeois 
society. 


Addresses and Proceedings of the Eightieth Annual 
Meeting, 1942, of the National Education A ssocia- 
tion. National Education Association. ° 
Education in wartime is the main topic of the 

volume, which contains reports on the curricular ad- 

justments in different school systems. 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, Part’ XVII: School-keeping—Snow. 


Edited by Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 
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The Construction of a Diagnostic Reading Test for 
Senior High School Students and College Fresh- 
men. By Margaret M. Conant. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.85. 

The author examines the objectives and types of 
reading tests, explains the methods of constructing a 
test, presents an original test and statistics on its 
validity, and gives an excellent bibliography on the 
subject. 


Twentieth Century Authors: A Biographical Diction- 
ary of Modern Literature. Edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycroft. Wilson. $8.50. 


This valuable guide to contemporary literature 
takes the place of the former Wilson publications, 
Living Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday. It 
is a massive volume, but well printed and well bound, 
containing 1,850 biographies and 1,700 portraits of 
authors who have been published in English since 
the beginning of the century. 

Whenever they could be reached the authors 
were invited to write their own biographical sketches. 
The articles vary in length from 350 to 2,000 words. 
Each one contains a brief explanation of the author’s 
position in contemporary literature and a generous 
list of his principal works. Philosophers, novelists, 
critics, detective-story writers—they are all included: 
Americans, Englishmen, and Europeans who have 
been translated. From a liberal point of view, the 
editors climax many articles with deftly chosen quo- 
tations or neat summaries of critical opinion. They 
habitually explain the writers’ social and political 
views. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


William Hickling Prescott: Representative Selections. 
(“American Writers Series.”) Edited by William 
Charvat and Michael Kraus. American Book. 
$1.50. 

The interesting feature of the Prescott anthology 
is that it provides an unusually varied and compre- 
hensive view of Prescott’s achievement. From 
“Theory of History” and “Philosophical Reflections”’ 
it moves through kinds of historical writing to “‘Lit- 
erary Criticism.” The editorial contributions are 
similar to those in other volumes of the series. 


The Writer’s Radio Theatre, 1941. Edited by Nor- 
man S. Weiser. Harper. $2.00. 


A companion volume to The Writer’s Radio 
Theatre, 1940-1941, this anthology contains eleven 
plays, one by Corwin and three by Oboler. The em- 
phasis is upon patriotic themes. 


Psychology through Literature. Edited by Caroline 
Shrodes, Justine Van Gundy, and Richard W. 
Husband. Oxford. 


A selection of literature which dramatizes psy- 
chological concepts fundamental to our daily lives, 
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designed to enrich introductory courses in psychol- 
ogy or mental hygiene. A few headings and selec- 
tions will suggest the impressive character of the 
book: “Influence of the Family,” Woolf, from To 
the Lighthouse; “Social and Economic Pressures,” 
Dreiser, from An American Tragedy; “The Neuro- 
ses,”” Cotton Mather, from Diary. 


Ways To Write English. By Thomas C. Blaisdell. 

Odyssey. $2.00. 

A simple and practical presentation of the funda- 
mental writing problems—revising, planning, writing 
vividly, writing exposition. The types of writing ex- 
plained are abundantly illustrated. Mr. Blaisdell 
also provides a comprehensive exposition of the 
common pitfalls in grammar and mechanics. 


Drills in the Technique of Writing. By Thomas C. 

Blaisdell. Odyssey. $0.50. 

Exercises in correctness and effectiveness of ex- 
pression for which the directions are given in Ways 
To Write English. There is a ‘Teachers’. Edition” 
of the workbook. 


New Highways in College Composition. By Homer 
Andrew Watt, Oscar Cargill, and William Char- 
vat. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 

A revised, expanded edition of Highways in Col- 
lege Composition (1930), which was one of the first 
comprehensive textbooks containing rhetoric, reader, 


and handbook in one volume. Each of the chapters 
of the rhetoric concludes with a “Work Program,” 
divided into “Quiz,” “Round Table,” and “Paper 
Work.” The authors have planned the handbook 
to be a “safe but not forbiddingly conservative 
guide.” 


Chief Modern Poets of England and America. Edited 
by Gerald DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert 
Nelson. 3d ed. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The editors have continued in their policy of 
representing relatively few poets and many poems. 
Day-Lewis, Auden, MacNeice, and Spender are the 
most recent English poets; Fearing is the only Amer- 
ican poet included whose work has become popular 
in the last decade. 


Until the Day Dawn. By Students of Mount Saint 

Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California. 

Lack of affectation, simplicity of statement, and 
respect for symmetrical form are the pleasing quali- 
ties of these poems. The book is attractive in format 
and style of printing. 


Modern Exposition. By Arnold Williams. Crofts. 
$2.25. 

The author begins with essential qualities (clari- 
ty, unity), presents the simpler processes of exposi- 
tion, and concludes with the more complex types. 
He includes a “Handbook for Expository Writing.” 
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Alexander Library Experiences. By Carter Alexan- 
der. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.50. 

This workbook is for use with the second edition of 
How To Locate Educational Information and Data. 
It contains a large number of exercises on library re- 
search in education. The author has proivded an 
“Instructor’s Manual.” 


The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems. Edited by Elliott 
Van Kirk Dobbie. Columbia University Press. 
$4.50. 

Volume VI of the “Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records,” 

a series planned and begun by George Philip Krapp. 

The plan of the volume includes the text of Anglo- 

Saxon riddles, prayers, psalms, and such heroic 

poems as “Finnsburgh” and “Maldon.” The editor 

has contributed extensive introductions—historical, 
bibliographical, and critical—and textual notes. 


Writing from Observation. By the Department of 
English, Wayne University; editors: Leslie L. 
Hanawalt and Emilie A. Newcomb. Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Under the headings, “Observation of’’—the 
family, nature, the city, the student, and one’s self— 
the editors have grouped colorful selections of poetry 
and prose which open up modes of perception to the 
student and exemplify different techniques of ex- 
pression. The selections have proved appealing to 
Wayne freshmen. A section on “The Principle of 
Observation” (Robinson, Conrad, Hayakawa, and 
others) concludes the volume. 


College Composition. By J. Homer Caskey, Joseph 
B. Heidler, and Edith A. Wray. Ginn. $2.25. 


The authors retain the standard principles of 
good writing and the forms of prose composition but 
attempt to present them with a fresh appeal. Recog- 
nizing that the four forms of discourse are closely 
interwoven in modern writing, they present writing 
problems according to their difficulty, beginning with 
simple narration and working up to argumentation 
and plotted narrative. A “Handbook of English 
Usage” concludes the volume. 


College Composition: Brief Course. By J. Homer 
Caskey, Joseph B. Heidler, and Edith Wray. 
Ginn. $1.25. 

Containing the first four chapters from College 

Composition, on the essentials of preparation for 


writing, outlining, and revising, together with the 
“Handbook of English Usage,” the Brief Course is 
planned for use in courses of one quarter’s or one 
semester’s duration. 


Discussion: Principles and Types. By A. Craig 

Baird. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

A textbook divided into three parts: ‘Princi- 
ples,” “Logical Processes,” and “Special Types.” 
Certainly a reference book of general usefulness; of 
value as systematic reading for classes engaged in 
the study of social issues. 


Editing Small Newspapers. By Walter Rae Mill. 
Published by author. $2.50. 


The mechanics of journalism and the principles 
of news-writing are presented from the point of view 
of the small newspaper, which includes the school or 
college publication. 


Practical Word Study. By W. Powell Jones. Oxford. 
$1.00. 


A workbook on the meaning of words which em- 
phasizes common English usage, with exercises on 
the use of prefixes and suffixes and the processes by 
which words change in meaning. Optional exercises 
on special vocabularies. 


Exercises in the Humanities. By Dorothy Weil 
Pauline Rosaire, and Samuel Weingarten. Chi 
cago City Junior Colleges. 

Forty-seven exercises in the form of objective 
tests, arranged chronologically and published in two 
pamphlets: Series 1: “Egyptian and Babylonian 
Culture to Méilton’s Paradise Lost’; Series 2: 
“Racine’s Athaliah to Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons.” 


Effective News Reporting. By Laurence R. Campbell 
and John Paul Jones. Macmillan. $1.30. 


A syllabus and workbook on newspaper style and 
the different forms of news stories. 


Everyday English in Practice. By C. E. McElfresh 
and E. C. Ingalls. Nelson. 


A workbook designed to be used with the fresh- 
man English handbook, Everyday English, to provide 
supplementary work in composition, grammar, sen- 
tence construction, exercises in diction, the forms of 
discourse, and library practice. 
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Francis P. Chisholm, 412 

Study of American Democratic Thought, The, How- 
ard W. Hintz, 360 

Study of Literature during the War, The, Albert 
Van Aver, 184 


Surveying the “Survey,” Alexander M. Buchan, 178 


Speech 


English-Speech: Union Now (R), H. F. Watson, 132 

Testing the Voice and Diction of Large Numbers of 
Students, William M. Timmons and Elbert R. 
Moses, Jr., 371 

Weaknesses in the Social Conversation of College 
Students, William M. Timmons, 50 
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Have you ever seen reviews 
like these on a book about English? 


“TI wanted to say that Mr. Nurnberg’s book was both instruc- 
tive and entertaining, when I realized how shopworn those 
words are when applied to a book. In order to describe his 
work I shall have to discard description and fall back on 
comment by effect, to wit: J don’t believe any of the boys in 
his class will fall asleep when he talks about English words.” 

—Harry Hansen, New York World Telegram 


“A master who loves his subject has compiled one of the best 
elementary guides to correct English usage next to the dic- 
tionary and Fowler’s Modern English Usage that this re- 
viewer has ever seen.” —Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Maxwell Nurnberg’s approach is 
human and humorous, wise and en- 
thusiastic. Nobody will suffer a head- 
ache under such a teacher.” 
—Alfred Kreymborg 


“If I were an English teacher I would 
contrive to have my charges become 
familiar with What’s the Good Word 
even if I had to forbid their reading 
it in order to reach such a laudable 
end.” 


$2 00 —Eli Whitney, San Diego Union 


THE WORD? 


A WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH 
By Maxwell Nurnberg 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER - PUBLISHERS - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TEXTS FOR WAR TRAINING COURSES 


ENGLISH FOR ENGINEERS. New fourth edition 


By the late Sapa A. Harsarcer; and Anne B. Wuirmer and Rosert Price, The Ohio 
State University. 225 pages, 548. $1.75 


For the past 20 years this widely used text on the practical and cultural value of English to the 
engineer has shown the technical student how to present his professional ideas clearly and force- 
fully. Now the book has been carefully revised to make it an even more timely and helpful aid 
to English teachers and engineering students. The basic aim of the text is, as before, to present 
the principles and methods of the major forms of technical writing, supplemented by abundant 
suggestions for collateral reading. The new edition contains a series of stimulating chapters on 
inventorying, a new approach to the writing of the application letter, an outstanding treatment 
of the modern technical report, etc. 


WRITING THE TECHNICAL REPORT 
By J. Rateicu Newson, University of Michigan. 385 pages, 6X9. $2.50 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of his own mental processes and of the 
practical procedures involved in the preparation of a report, establishing in his mind certain 
conceptions of the report as a document prepared for a designated reader who needs it and 
will use it in a particular way. 


TECHNICAL EXPOSITION 
By Lesue M. Outver, Colorado School of Mines. 193 pages, 5} X8. $1.50 


This text in advanced English for engineers presents a series of basic expository problems, with 
assignments for students, a full discussion of theory and practice in the field of research papers 
and reports, a treatment of the fundamentals of business-letter practice, and sections on vocabu- 
lary and punctuation. 


THE PREPARATION OF ENGINEERING REPORTS 


By Tuomas R. Aco and the late Waurer L. Foster, Iowa State College. 192 pages, 5} <8. 
$1.75 


In this text the authors discuss the elements of the engineering report, together with a discussion 
of the form and arrangement that affords the most effective presentation of the subject matter. 
There is also a discussion of the process of assembling and arranging the factual material that 
comprises the basis of the report. 


COMPOSITION OF TECHNICAL PAPERS 


By H. A. Warr and P. B. McDonatp, New York University. Second edition. 429 pages 
5X8. $2.00 


This book deals with the general principles of technical composition and then takes up in detail 
the writing of technical descriptions, technical articles, engineering reports, and letters. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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In a world where ideas are weapons 
PRACTICAL WORD STUDY 


By W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve University 


Today, in a world where ideas are weapons, the basic study of English vocabu- 
lary is recognized as of first importance, however shortened and accelerated the 
college curriculum. 


Practical Word Study is an innovation in the field of workbooks. It is the most 
rationally planned and the most practical text on word study now available. It 
teaches the student to focus his knowledge, not by indiscriminately adding new 
words to his vocabulary, but by learning to understand the meaning of words 
themselves. 


A most valuable feature for today’s classes is the introduction of optional mate- 
rial for special students in science, engineering, and law, fields in which it is 
especially important to have a thorough knowledge of Greek and Latin roots 
and of exact meanings. 


Professor Jones’ book is the only one of its kind to approach the study of word- 
building elements in the order of the frequency of their appearance in common 
English words. The book offers a more substantial study of English vocabulary 
than is now available in any comparable form. At the same time, it remains 
essentially simple and teachable. 


100 tear-out pages. Designed to fit the student’s loose-leaf notebook. $1.00 
Teacher’s Key includes additional achievement and vocabulary tests. 


OF THE PEOPLE 


By Harry Warfel, University of Maryland, and 
Elizabeth Manwaring, Wellesley College 


One of the most teachable and successful readers ever compiled for the freshman 
course. 


Praised for its excellent selection of models for composition. Adopted for its 


positive results. 
728 pages. $2.30 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue - New York 


texts for today 


A LABORATORY COURSE IN READING 
AND WRITING 
Second Edition 


Marrna F. Curist 
Wright Junior College 


CATHERINE 
Herzl Junior College 


An improved version of a successful book, which has been entirely reset in type 
and largely rewritten. Geared to the present time with its need for precise state- 
ment, this laboratory course continues its excellent plan for improving the reading 
and writing habits of college students. Learning by doing is still the motto of the 
book. The incorporation of many features suggested by classroom use, and the en- 
tirely new format make it more useful now than ever. Published in May 


A WRITER’S MANUAL AND WORKBOOK 
Kies AND OTHERS 


The basic rules of grammar and writing with many exercises and drill in common 
faults in writing, spelling, and diction. 248 pages+84 practice sheets, $1.35 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
National Characteristics, Past and Present 
WRIGHT AND SWEDENBERG 


Readings which embody the qualities which have given the United States its 
strength are here collected from the writings of American essayists, diarists, short 
story writers, travellers, biographers, and others. 674 pages, $2.00 


A PRIMER FOR READERS 
TENNEY AND WARDLE 


A compact and practical book which teaches how to read accurately and with full 
comprehension, as a preliminary step to clear, logical thinking, and effective writing. 
158 pages, $1.25 


UNIFIED ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


SANDERS - JORDAN - Liwpus - MaGoon 


A text for the freshman composition course which integrates the material of four 
books—a book of theory, a workbook, a handbook, and a book of models. 


Text without workbook, 733 pages, $2.75 


Also bound with workbook, $3.25 Workbook separately, $.65 
Write for full descriptions 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


Fifth Avenue 


New York J 
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‘Written expressly for the new Army and Navy programs 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 
By Davis, Fassett, Greene, Packard & Schorer 


A non-literary manual designed to give thorough and immediately 
practical traiping in effective communication, both written 
and spoken, and in intelligent reading 


Principles of expository description and narrative applied to the larger 
units of composition and to the basic elements of language 


Exercise material based on a wide variety of currently discussed sub- 
jects—physics, aviation, history, geography, mechanics, 
world events, political ideology, chemistry 


EFFICIENT PRACTICAL 


DIRECT 


Just published 256 pages Price $1.25 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


THE CONNECTICUT WITS | CHORAL SPEAKING IN 
By Leon Howarp, Northwestern University THE ENGLISH COURSE 


The story of the intellectual and liter- 

ary careers of the four older and ma- CECILE DE BANKE 

jor Connecticut Wits—Joel Barlow, (Assistant Professor, Wellesley College) 

Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, 

and John Trumbull—against the * 

background of their education at Yale a 

College on the eve of the American Pamphlet I: Forms of Presentation 

Revolution, and the part they took in Pamphlet II: Festival Poetry 

public affairs in later life. (Christmas) 

**.... For the first time a competent Pamphlet III: Moods in Poetry 

and searching analysis of the cultural (Easter) 

forces which affected young American 

writers during the brief period of na- Designed for use in English courses with 

tional expansion .... his treatment material arranged for classroom and plat- 

. . +. is frequently lightened by pene- form demonstration. 

trating and witty observations and by 

sentences that at times achieve the Price, 35 cents each 

pointed lucidity of a Popean coup- 

"—Georce F, WHICcHER, 

N.Y. Herald Tribune. $4.50 BAKER’S PLAYS 

178 TREMONT STREET or 448 SO. HILL STREET 

The University of Chicago Press BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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